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For Young People’s and Adult Classes 


The enthusiasm with which so many adult Sunday school classes haye taken 


up the gospel of the Kingdom series this fall prompts us to present the outline 


of subjects for the entire year of 1912. 


monthly magazine—not quarterly, but 
Strong is the editor of the series. 


home are uppermost the coming year. 


and women, whether young people or older folks. 


single copy of the magazine. 


The lessons come in the form of a 


Dr. Josiah 


monthly—at 50c a year. 


Problems relating to men, women and the 


The magazine is adapted to both men 


Send 5c in stamps for a 


SUBJECTS FOR 1912 


FIRST QUARTER 
Religion for Men 


JANUARY: Religion in Action. 
1. The Delusion of Being Spiritual With- 
out Works, 
2. The Mistake of Works Without Faith. 
3. Religion a Thing for this World. 
4. Religion a Thing for Every Day. 


FEBRUARY: The New Politics. 
1. Existing Politics. 
2. Christian Politics. 
3. The Emancipation of the Voter. 
4. A Practical Program. 


MARCH: Christian Men in Social Action. 
. The Sphere of Action. 

. Men and Religion Forward-Movement. 
. The Brotherhood Movement. 

. The Y¥. M. C A. 

. Big Brothers. 


oO rho ~ 


SECOND QUARTER 


Woman and the Community 


APRIL: Woman in the Home. 
1. All-Round Womanhood. 
2. Woman’s Opportunity in the Home. 
3. The Fitting of Woman for the Hou.oe. 
4. The Ideal Home. 


MAY: Woman in Industry. 
1. Woman’s Place in Industry. 
2. Woman’s W > 
3. Woman’s Needs in Industry. 
4. What the Church Can Do. 


JUNE: Woman’s Public Activities. 

l. Influencing the Public through the 
Home. 

%. Influencing the 
Church. 

3. Woman in Organizations. 

4. Woman Suffrage. 


Public through the 





5. The Woman of Leisure. 


THIRD QUARTER 
The Home and the Family 


JULY: Homes or Penements. 
1. The Disappearing Home. 
2. Disappearing Family Life. 
3. Tenement and Apartment Children. 
4. What To Do. 


AUGUST: Marriage and Divorce 
i. The Decrease of Marriage. 
2. The Increase of Divorce. 

3. The Cause. 
4. What the Church Can Do. 


SEPTEMBER: Parents and Children. 


1. The Decreasing Family. 

2. The Necessity for Home Training. 
3. Physical Education. 

4. Moral Education. 

5. Spiritual Education. 





FOURTH QUARTER 


Crime and the Criminal 


OCTOBER: The Growth and Cause oi 
Crime. 
1. The Growth of Lawlessness. 
2. Crimes of Violence. 
3. Corporate Crimes 
4. Causes. 


NOVEMBER: The Treatment of the Crim- 
inal. 
l. Juveniles. 
2. Adult Criminals. 
3. The Vagrant. 
4. The Ex-Convict. 


DECEMBER: The Prevention of Crime. 
1. Environment. 
2. Temperance. 
3. Work and Play. 
4. Social Standards. 
5. Religion. 


Published by 
The New Christian Century Co., 700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 
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The Best 


Did you know that” 


the Uniform Sunday 
School lessons for 
1912 will be in The 
Life of Christ? That 
means that you will 
want the very best 
text for your young 
people’s and adult 
classes that can be 
found. Even though 
your school is 
graded, up to the In- 
termediate dep art- 
ment, you may still 
find it desirable to 
follow the Uniform 
lessons for the older 
classes. This is sim- 
ply to remind you 
that there has never 
been offered to the 
Sunday School world 
a Life of Christ so 
practical, so usable, 
so true to the best 
scholarship, so brist- 
ling with questions 
that wake up the 
pupils, so well pro- 
portioned as Dr. Loa 
E. Scott’s LIFE OF 
CHRIST in Fifty-two 
Lessons. It is a new 
book. A second large 
edition has just been 
issued to meet the 
great demand ex- 
pected this fall. You 
must have it in your 
school. Price 50c. 
In quantities of 10 or 
more, 40c each. 


The New Christian 
Century Co., 
700 E. 40th St. 
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It is natural for one who has watched the growth of the scientific 



















































spirit in the church to ask whether in this new order of thought 
which dominates our present age, prayer has the same significance 
it once possessed. Has it not been outgrown as ineffective and use- 
less? What place is there for petition and thanksgiving in a uni- 
verse which is ruled by law? Is 40d personal enough to hear and 
answer prayer? Or have the saints of all the centuries been mis- 
taken regarding the power and privilege of this experience of the 
inner life? 

It may hardly be said that marked changes have come over 
thought of the church regarding prayer. It would be impossible to 
accept the results of scientific study and of research into the work- 
ings of the human mind without perceiving that some modification 
of former views is inevitable. The removal of inadequate interpre- 
tations of prayer must precede any satisfactory definition of this 
great privilege in the Christian life. 

Certainly prayer is no mere repetition of pious words. There was 
a time when it was believed that the utterance of a form of speech 
prepared by gifted leaders was sufficient to secure the privileges of 
the holy life. Hence the forms of prayer used in the church 
as well as in private devotion. And hence, also, arose the custom 
of repeating many times over certain forms of prayer such as the 
Pater Noster, the Ave Maria, and the Gloria. It is true that a very 
considerable body of Christians even still regard these exercises as 
essential to the cultivation of piety. One may not deny the efficacy 
of even the most formal and repetitious use of customary and time- 
honored petitions while yet he perceives that these do not even ap- 
proach the art and joy of real praying. In so far as any form of 
prayer, even the Lord’s Prayer, detracts from essential] communion 
with God, it is a hindrance rather than an aid. 

It is equally clear that prayer cannot be intended by intelligent 
Christians as an effort to change the purpose of God in the moral 
or physical order of the world. A moment’s reflection would show 
that such a theory would involve hopeless confusion in the admin- 
istration of providential ministries through the conflict of contending 
petitioners. To be sure there may be at first a sense of comfort in 
the belief that God hears and answers prayer in the same manner 
that a parent might accede to the request of a child. But this is 
too limited a conception of the subject, and yields only slight com- 
fort even to the most wistful soul. It leaves the universe open too 
much to the play of caprice and serves no useful meral end. Prayer 
must be a larger function than this, and cannot be supposed to serve 
as a force to interfere in the gracious ends of God’s providence. 

Nor, on the other hand, is prayer a mere pious exercise. There are 
those in our day who tell us that in a universe of law there is no 
one to hear, and therefore prayer cannot be addressed to any listen- 
ing Father, but is merely the practice of devout thoughts and exer- 
cises for its subjective value in Christian experience. Such a value 
it unquestionably has. No one can doubt that the practice of 
prayer, even if there were no hearing God, would be of great value 
in the development of the inner life. But how far short this defini- 
tion falls of meeting the requirements of the Christian life! And how 
little does it correspond with the experience of Jesus, whose inti- 
macy with the Father was the supreme passion of his life. Prayer 
is no mere pious gymnastic. 

More positively, then, prayer is the communion of the devout soul 
with the Infinite. It is the perception of the possibility of relation- 
ship with God. It is the entrance of the human spirit into comrade- 
ship with the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is the cultivation 
of the eternal friendship which is possible to the reverent and grow- 
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ing life. It is the use of the truest means of approach to the heart 
of the universe. It is the arousal of the soul to participation in 
the divine activity. It is the speech of the spirit with the Highest. 

Nor is this Eternal a mere idea. To satisfy the need of the child 
there must be personal relationship with the father, arid the father 
himself must be personal. Even so our Father who is in heaven is 
personal. Here one must walk with quiet steps, for the theme is 
not easily approached, since personality, even on the human plane, 
is so mysterious and baffling a problem. Who knows himself among 
the conflicting urgencies that claim his regard and assume to control 
his conduct! Into the abysses of personality one looks with a cer- 
tain apprehension which the study of psychology in its later phases 
does not remove. We seem to be standing only, as yet, upon the 
threshold of a mysterious domain, and beyond the threshold there 
are many dwellers, dim shapes of whose purpose and power it is 
difficult as yet to speak. How, then, with this complex of problems 
in the study of our human personality, can we affirm any sweeping 
pronouncement regarding the personal God? 

Yet less than personal He is not, though how much more we can- 
not know. To the saints of all the years He has been a living and 
vital presence. To our Lord He was the source of deep and abiding 
comfort. We, as pilgrims of the inner way, may trust the path 
where the greater spirits have walked. And our own experience 
of God, when life is yielded unhesitatingly to his call, holds confirm- 
atory proof which we cannot question. 

Prayer is the source of power and of joy. The men who have 
wrought most potently for the enrichment of humanity and the 
conquest of evil have been the men of prayer. Were there’ no other 
proof of its efficacy, this should be convincing. It is the source of 
joy, for He who lives at the altitude of prayer is above the mist and 
fog of the lower earth and has the privilege of living serene and 
undismayed with the great souls who have achieved the higher life. 

And prayer is answered, not in the small dimensions of personal 
petitions, nor even in the sweeping demands of pious but unthinking 
enthusiasts who organize prayer tests and often jeopardize the faith 
of thousands by such foolish efforts to try God. But prayer is an- 
swered. It is answered on the lowest plane of definite and persistent 
human purpose. The soul that sets itself resolutely to the achieve- 
ment of an ideal wins in the end. There is a victorious quality in 
calm and convinced persistence. And this is precisely what prayer 
means. When one has opened his soul to God in earnest request 
for some great good, he has already half won it, and he has the 
assurance that all the forces of the universe are set like time- 
clocks to the release of the spiritual values that assist him in his 
enterprise. Personal blessings and public benefits are alike secured 
by the power of prevailing prayer. For the Father only waits the 
coiiperation of his prayerful children to bestow these very blessings 
Which it is His desire to give, but which He cannot confer apart 
from their urgent and persistent seeking. 

Therefore prayer is finding for itself a new and larger place in 
the regard of the informed and purposeful Christian of today. It 
has lost some of its lesser and traditional values as life has moved 
up from conventional to vital levels. But it has also vastly widened 
its horizon and is seen to be a power incapable of mere capricious 
use but set to the achievement of the greatest purposes with which 
the spiritual life can concern itself. And these may well include 
all those smaller benefits of health, prosperity and rewarded service 
for which we have been taught to pray. Lifted to the higher plane, 
they are seen to be the objects for whose achievement the human 
spirit seeks the codperation of the divine. And thus sought, they 
cannot elude ultimate possession. 
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Ten Hour Day for Women 

The past year a ten hour law was passed in Illinois for the 
protection of the women workers of the state. It was opposed at 
first by many manufacturers and even by some women workers. The 
latter were afraid they would lose their positions to men if they 
were hedged in with legal restrictions. The law has now been in 
operation for several months and its beneficent results are already 
becoming apparent. But few women have been replaced by men for 
they have made themselves secure in industrial life by developing 
skill in certain employments beyond that possible for men. The 
deftness of wemen’s fingers will make them survive in the work 
of the typewriter, the seamstress and in other occupations where 
such deftness is serviceable. Other qualities equally safe-guard 
their interests. The protection to women is especially apparent 
in the heart of the shopping season. Girls who served their em- 
ployers for twelve to fifteen hours a day through this busy season 
last year are spared that nightmare this year. The employer 
must secure more help. He must educate the public to do their 
shopping in reasonable hours. All this makes it possible for the 
girl behind the counter to look forward this year to a real Christ- 
mas, instead of sleeping through the day in utter exhaustion. 


Mob Law and Barbarism 

A good deal of learned labor has been spent upon the subject 
of mob psychology. It is well known that «many of us will act 
under the influence of a crowd in a way that we should never do 
when in a reflective mood. The conduct of some staid old professor 
at a football game is a humorous example in point. The mob 
violence by which criminals are executed in this country, north 
and south, is the most important example of the mob spirit, and 
because so destructive of all civilized means, we should undertake 
to understand it. Mob violence is the return of the primitive. 
We are all savages, held in check by the inhibitions of our civilized 
life. Because we have been civilized so few centuries relatively, 
the “natural” is the primitive. Civilization is not yet native to 
our souls. We must consciously struggle to maintain what we 
have gained through civilized life, or relapse into barbarian habits. 
The worst of our infidelities, almost, is to doubt our civilized stand- 
ards for that is to doubt the God of Progress. , 

What happens in the souls of the mis-guided men who com- 
pose the ordinary mob, is that in their sober moments they have 
allowed themselves te ¢oubt civilization. They have secretly han- 
kered after the spectacular and direct methods by which justice 
was administered in the early tribes. There are to be found in 
almost all communities, men who will soberly discuss certain 
exigencies under which they feel that mob violence would be 
right. There aré even governors who condone the mob after it 
has done its awful work, and all this makes for the moment whem 
the community starts on a man hunt and takes the law into its 
own hands. There will be attempts at mob violence as long a8 
men are skeptical about civilization. There will be mob violence 
so long as men do not build walls around their inherited bar- 
barism. Let us have no disguises. So long as men are executed 
without a trial, there are still many among us who would be more 
at home in an Indian’s tepee than in the white man’s house. 


The Labor of Children 

It is one of the marks of our advancing civilization that so many 
states in the union have already passed child la¥or laws which 
prohibit the labor of children in most occupations below a certain 
age. The exceptions to this rule furnish us with a worthy task 
still. The violation of these laws demands of us vigilance in se- 
curing their enforcement. A magazine tells of the woes of the 
children oyster shuekers of the South, and of the children who 
prepare the shrimps for the canning. These children are work- 
ing for as low a wage as five cents a day. They are the children of 
Polish workmen who have been imported from the North with 
glowing promises, and living in homes where the low wages of the 
adults makes the labor of the children necessary. While the 
story of acid attacking the hands of these children, and of a 
company of men being lost at sea on a scow, is appealing, yet the 
worst evil of all is to be found where the parents, through, sloth, 
do not work with the children, but are content to live off of them. 
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In the cotton mills of the South, and even in our neighboring 
state of Indiana, it is possible to find groups of children running 
great machines in the manufacture of thread. TheSe children 
miss many things. They miss the sweet experiences of childhood, 
which furnish us with the happy memories that keep us from utter 
despair in the hardships of later life. The very play they miss 
is a part of their proper education, socializing the children and 
teaching chem many of the finer lessons in life. The child that 
works in the factory when he ought to be in school is condemned 
to live ever from the products of unskilled hands. To work a 
child of school age is to sell him to economic slavery trom which 
the coming man is never likely to be emancipated. 


What Shall We Do with the Men? 


There is a wide-spread feeling among the churches that the 
church has grown feminine and that it is losing its grip on men. 
So definite has this conviction become that we are now in the midst 
ot various efforts to bring the men back again into relation 
with the life of the church. This alienation of men has sometimes 
been charged to the critical spirit of the age. While it is true 
that men think more freely than formerly about religious matters, 
it is noteworthy that the old-time blatant infidel has well nigh 
disappeared. Our men are almost universally believers in the broader 
religious faith, as one may discover by examining the creed of the 
lodges, expressed in their rituals and resolutions, or by discussing 
religious matters with the various kinds of men. Men are less 
inclined to skepticism than ever before in the history of America, 
and more inclined to leave the church, Why? This is a matter 
to give all loyal churchmen pause. , 

The various movements are expressing the conviction that the 
men have been alienated from the church for the lack of a man’s 
job in the church. The brotherhood movement, the Men and Re- 
ligion Movement, the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, these all 
have given emphasis to the social element in religion and have 
undertaken to show men that the real work of religion is to im- 
prove the conditions of human living. It is the express point 
of view of the prophets of our age that the church has lost men 
for the lack of the social program in the church. It is note- 
worthy that men in churches which have no social program, 
are apt to take more interest in missions than in the home church. 
It is because missions furnish the element lacking in the local 
program. The tasks lying near at hand for our men to do then- 
selves, not to hire done, are many. The opportunity of helping the 
boys is a task socially significant. The improvement of local 
politics, the inauguration in the municipality, of the newer methods 
of doing things, these and a thousand other tasks lie at hand to be 
done and the church that will incorporate these in her program 
will have no lack of men. al 


An Epoch-Marking Document 

The survey of the results of the “Billy” Sunday revival at Spring- 
field, Tll., in last week’s Christian Century by Dr. Morrison is an 
epoch-marking document. It -has significance for the whole Prot- 
estant church in America. The analysis of results is carried out 
in a scientific and judicial spirit, but the whole survey brings home 
fo us as never before the emptiness of this antiquated way of 
propagating religion. From the standpoint of our social interest 
we are delighted to see the test of efficiency applied to religious 
methods. Dr. Morrison would test these methods by their social 
product. It was the point of view of our Teacher who said, “By 
their fruits ye shail know them.” Religion is not a little com- 
partment of life where are filed away our other-worldly interests. 
It is the function of religion to interpret life and God and destiny 
to the individual and by so doing to relate him more fraternally 
to his fellows. A religious method that does not yield this product 
stands condemned before the world. Dr. Morrison has pointed out 
that vital religious interest has not been quickened at Springfield 
through the revival. The great tasks of the church have not gone 
forward. The money that went so lavishly into the Sunday revival 
might have armed the church to meet the needs of their poor. It 
might have educated twenty young ministers. It would have 
equipped magnificently a mission station. The Christian enthusi- 
asm that exploded itself in the Sunday revival might have stormed 
mand taken some great citadel of evil if intelligently directed. This 
fire of enthusiasm might have burned more gently and furnished 
the steam for pastoral and personal evangelism that would have 
made men and women citizens of the kingdom instead of mere 
nominal church members. Against the waste and inefficiency of 
modern professional! revivalism we make our protest. 
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Hon. Seth Low on Unity 
The Episcopalians are still discussing, with great ability, the 
subject of Christian union. The Living Church gives us an excerpt 
of a strong address by the former mayor of New York City. Mr. 
Low is a warden of St. George’s Church in that city. Like all 
who ever consider this subject, he is painfully aware of the loss 
caused by our unhappy divisions. Maybe our intense denomina- 
tionalism will be the cause of our conversion to the doctrine of 
Christian union at last. Here is the case in a nutshell. “There is 
a loosening hold of the Christian church in the small community 
due to a terrific waste of men and money in trying to support four 
skeleton churches where only one strong one is needed.” What he 
says of the ministry is equally worthy of our study. Hear him: 


“If in the time of King James one English Bible was made out 
of eight translations, one church can be made today out of all exist- 
ing communions. We all know how widely different is the concep- 
tion of the ministry. I think I can be frank to say that it is impos- 
sible for men to agree on the conception of the ministry. But we 
can make a minister whom everybody will accept. Suppose in the 
ministry of the future, say all ordained after the year 1920, an 
Episcopal Bishop, a Presbyterian, a Methodist, a Baptist, and a rep- 
resentative of other communions should take part, then all would 
accept the clergyman thus ordained. The process could be carried 
on just as far as is practical. The question arises as to what you 


are going to do with the men already ordained. Well, you could. 


get them reordained. It would be possible to care for existing min- 
isters and ultimately to get a ministry that would be recognized 
universally. See what we suffer because we don’t get together as 
churches. There is a loosening hold of the Christian church in the 
small community due to a terrific waste of men and money in trying 
to support four skeleton churches where only one strong one is 
needed. -See what we lose in our big cities by being broken up. 
The church ought to be so strong that we could go to her for the 
support of all moral issues instead of going to outside philanthropic 
organizations. Think of the different denominations trying to carry 
the gospel to China. How much better to have one church which 
would reach from the Quaker to Rome. Christianity will not be able 
to exercise itself much longer unless these movements for Christian 
unity make progress.” 


Two Dangers of Baptists 

Dr. J. B. Gambrell as quoted in The Baptist World, sounds au 
alarm to his brethren, which has a familiar ring to the readers of 
some Disciple periodicals. He says: 

“The danger is that some Baptists will, in their joy, take soften- 
ing of the brain and quit the simple truth for which our fathers 
have suffered and died, and run off to meet those coming our way.” 
Following this example, the editor adds another warning. He fears 
that his brethren will have hardening of the heart. He says: 

“Some other Baptists, in their joy, will not wisely and sym- 
pathetically handle those ‘coming our way.’ We must be willing 
to let them come without too great humiliation; let them come 
‘saving their faces,’ if that be possible, without any sacrifice of 
principle.” 

To us who are accustomed to threnodies of this kind, there is 
nothing new or startling; but they serve to show that no organiza- 
tion has a monopoly on “the simple truth,” and that all parties 
not only cherish the hope that others are “coming their way,” but 
ere ready to announce their approach. In view of this vocabulary 
which all alike use, expressing their hopes and fears while victory is 
still deferred, it is really wonderful that all sects have not rushed 
into each other’s arms long ago! 


One of the Costliest Churches in America 

There seems no tendency on the part of our Episcopalian brethren 
to economize in the matter of church buildings. They agree to the 
doctrine of a sagacious Englishman, quoted by Bishop David H. 
Greer, in his address at the laying of the cornerstone of St. 
Thomas’, in New York City last month, that “it is ever a fateful 
sign of art decaying into luxury, and religion into contempt, when 
men permit the House of God to be meaner than their own, or when 
they allow to their domestic pleasures what ‘they do not allow to 
their collective worship.” The church will cost $1,000,000; the 
furnishings $500,000; and the land on which it is erected is worth 
$1,500,000. The Living Church, in giving an account of this occa- 
sion, says, quoting Dr. Ernest M. Stires, rector of the parish: 
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“The problem of the great East side and West side will be ours. 
The problem of the less than living wage with its resulting waves 
of vice and crime, and the problem of disease, it will be our duty 
to help solve as never before.” And again at the centenary of St. 
George’s, Bishop Greer said: “One hundred years ago, it [St. 
George’s] was a family church with rented pews; it is now the 
people’s church, whether they are rich or poor . . A sociological 
Gospel, yes, but a sociological Gospel, not with Jesus Christ out of 
it, but with Jesus Christ in it. That is what St. George’s hands 
forth.” 

Comparing these three detached utterances, we have admirably 
stated the perspective that should govern in the building of church 
edifices and the maintenance of parish work. St. Thomas’ parish, 
composed, in considerable part, of men of great wealth, would in- 
sult Almighty God if they should dedicate to His worship a mean 
and contemptible edifice, on a side street! but they would insult 
Him still more grossly if they should use their magnificent edifice 
as only an exclusive Sunday club house for themselves. The worship 
of God stands first as the duty of the church, and no work for 
humanity can detract from that first duty. But worship de- 
generates into hyprocrisy if it does not lead to the service of 
humanity as an inevitable effect. That is why Doctor. Stires’ 
thought of the problems of less than a living wage, of vice and 
crime and disease, grows with inexorable logic out of the theme of 
the righteousness of erecting costly edifices for divine worship. 
And the same thought is that which Bishop Greer so well brought 
out in his contrast between a “family church” and a “people’s 
church” at St. George’s, a “sociological Gospel” with Jesus Christ 
left out and one with Him as the dominating force. 


Troubled Over Louisville’s Dedication 


While we are speaking of church buildings, we wish to remind 
Doctor Powell, and the brethren at Louisville, that they must not 
be exalted above measure, or they will rejoice as those who had run 
in vain. Yea, while they rejoice there is weeping in the land and 
while they exult, there is groaning and deep sorrow. The Gospel 
Advocate is not at all pleased over the proceedings. Colonel Wat- 
terson’s presence at the dedication was not in order; and the in- 
vitation of the secretary and treasurer of the Christian Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Home of Kentucky, a member of the congregation, to 
neighboring churches to join in a Thanksgiving day service, in the big 
new church, and hear the big organ, vexes it sorely. It says: 


“While Colonel Watterson, a man of the world, observes the 
“dissonance” between all of this [display] and “in the name of the 
lowly attributes of the Nazarene,” well may we say with the weeping 
Mary: “They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid him.” 


After laying the program of the week’s dedicatory exercises 
before its readers, it says: 

“Here, in this dedicatory program, is not only a frank and open 
acknowledgement that it is a denomination, with the fact printed 
and published to the world, but it provides for a regular denomina- 
tional hotchpotch on Tuesday evening, a kind of convivial interde- 
nominational feast.” 

Shame on you, Brother Powell, for mingling with the uncireumcized 
Philistines, and entangling your tongue with the speech of Ashdod, 
and allowing your ears to be ravished with the music of that 
twelve thousand dollar organ! 








—Dr. Jowett, of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, 
is not only effective in the pulpit, but in the prayer-meeting as 
well, as witnessed by the following: The prayer-meeting room 
seats about 400. Wednesday night, Nov. 22, there were not more 
than twenty-five empty places. This prayer-meeting of Dr. Jowett’s 
is attracting interest all over the city and suburbs. There are 
always many ministers present. Dr. Jowett is now giving a course 
of talks on “The Beatitudes.” The mornipg of Nov. 19, some 200 
persons were turned away from Fifth Avenue Church because there 
was no room to seat them. The church seats 1,900. 


—The international committee of the Y. M. C. A. has asked 
John R. Mott to become the associate general secretary of both 
the home and foreign departments, taking the place of Clarence 
J. Hicks, resigned, who was connected with the home work. Here- 
tofore Mr. Mott has devoted his time to the foreign department 
alone. 


—For the first time since its organization in 1810, the Congre- 
gational Board of Foreign Missions’ income exceeded the million 
dollar mark, the total receipts being $1,032,025. This great record 
we are informed, is due to the 5,000 or more Congregationalists, who, 
during the last ‘two months of the year, sent individual gifts, for 
the thost part, in addition to the offerings they had already made 
through the local churches. 
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First Things First 
It is implied in the statement of this week’s topic, that every one 
of us ought to know what is worth while. An intelligent person 
owes it to himself and to others that he examine himself and his 
environment with a view to learning how to employ his energies 
We easily fall into the habit of doing things 


most profitably. 
As Christians we must 


that might just as well be left undone. 
ask whether the activities of the church are religiously significant. 
As citizens we may properly inquire whether the issues which ab- 
sorb our interest are really as important as we have felt them to be. 

Time is wasted when first things are crowded out of the first 
place in our efforts. We are all complaining that we have too 
little time for the work demanded of us. Let us sit down and try 
to plan the work of the year as it would be if we kept steadily 
before us the things that intelligence and conscience command. 
Some of us may have to attend fewer religious meetings and with- 
draw from several organizations with which we are connected. 
We may have to strain ourselves to say we have not read the 
popular book of the hour, and that we have no intention of reading 
it. If our social relations were made vital and not formal there 
would be a saving of time. 

There would be less talk about soul culture if we gave heed to 
the invitation to seek first the kingdom. We grow by doing good 
deeds and by occupying our minds with great ideas. Bible study 1s 
a means of grace, if we put the central teachings of the Bible in 
the center of our thinking. But if we undertake to group the facts 
ot the Bible about some theory, the more we study the less capable 
are we of grappling with the serious problems of daily experience. 

The ability to see what is essential in a given situation and 
the habit of brushing aside barriers of custom and prejudice and 
of going at the main issue, will win for us the kind of friends we 
need. By emphasizing continually minor virtues and by denouncing 
on every occasion the minor faults of men, we destroy their con- 
fidence in our judgment. If we have to engage in politica] or 
religious battles with our neighbors, we ought to be able to make 
it appear that we have some knowledge of religion and politics, and 
that our quarrels are not about trifles. The church that stops its 
work to engage in a fight over questions of personal taste and 
ambition must expect sensible people to be indifferent to its pro- 
nouncements concerning the way of salvation. The world is not 
unreasonable in looking for signs of sanity and fairness in the 
conduct of professional disciples of Jesus. 

The teachers in our schools try to show us that we cannot get 
very far along in our thinking unless we group our ideas about 
the fundamental! idea of a lesson or a science. The value of subordi- 
nate facts and truths is brought out by such grouping. This method 
does full justice to every idea. Here is a suggestion for the religious 
life. We do not fall into the habit of ignoring details just because 
we have discovered the truth ‘that includes all other truths. 
Love of country inculdes love of individual citizens. But we know 
better the worth of a man when we think of him as a citizen. We 
take away all meaning from the life of the individual if we try to 
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separate him from his kind. 

[ think we are to understand that Jesus, in saying all things 
men have a right to have would be added to them if they sought 
the kingdom first, meant that men would have to put the kingdom 
first in order that they might know what they ought to have. He 
certainly did not meen that it would not be necessary for his dis- 
ciples to get their bread by honest toil and by intelligent provision 
for the future. However useful Christian faith and steadfastness 
may be in the business world, Jesus never intended that they should 
be merely financial assets. A state that is fully Christian will take 
thought for the health and comfort of its people. And a Christian 
man will take thought for the health and comfort of himself and his 
family. But these will not be the supreme objects of his endeavor. 
There are some things for which he will surrender health and even 
life itself. He will not pray for daily bread and then go out and 
try to get the fruits of other men’s labor without giving them the 
reward due them for their service. He will not judge men by the 
amount of wealth they possess, but by their manner of getting 
wealth, and by the returns they make to society for the benefits they 
receive. He does not judge the church by the eloquence of its 
preachers, or the number of its meetings by the kind of men it 
[Midweek Services, Jan. 3. Matt. 6:33;13:44-46.] 

S. J. 


produces. 


The Meaning of Baptism 
XITI—Tue Baptism or Jesus. 

The acceptance of baptism by Jesus at the hands of John inter- 
prets the meaning of the ordinance even more clearly than does its 
rejection by the Pharisees. He accepted it for precisely the same 
reason that, they rejected it. Both he and they understood it as 
an act of initiation into a new order, a social movement. Neither 
he nor they regarded it as an individualistic act assumed to possess 
some intrinsic sacramental virtue. Its meaning was not in itself 
but in ‘the movement with which it allied each man who submitted 
to it. Had the baptism of John been a detached institution, stand- 
ing in its own right and finding its meaning either in itself as an 
ordinance or in the individual who was baptized, the attitude of 
both Jesus and the Pharisees would most likely have been exactly 
contrary to that which they did assume. That is to say, the Phari- 
sees would have been willing to receive it and Jesus could not have 
received it. The Pharisees rejected John’s baptism because they 
rejected John’s movement of which it was the initiating rite. Jesus 
aceepted John’s baptism because he wished to enter and be a partici- 
pant in John’s order of penitent men. It was neither the reception 
of a sacrament nor submission to the physical act of immersion to 
which the Pharisees recoiled; they were unwilling to be identified 
with John’s movement, his order. It was neither a mere sacrament 
nor a specific physical act which Jesus accepted in accepting bap- 
tism at John’s hands; he simply wished to identify himself with 
John’s religious movement and he allowed John to induct him into 
it. 

> * o 

One ef the most curious pieces of biblical interpretation is afforded 
us in the conventional attempt to account for the baptism of Jesus. 
John’s baptism was a baptism of repentance. But why should one 
be baptized who had no sin of which to repent? What could bap- 
tism have meant to the unstained conscience of Jesus of Nazareth? 
Various answers are given. One of these gives the baptism a mes- 


- Sianie significance: Jesus chose to be baptized in order to formally 


announce his Messiahship, to inaugurate his redemptive ministry. 
This, however, is purely fanciful. There is not a suggestion of 
scripture to justify it. That the baptism was providentially used 
as the occasion of his self-disclosure is evident, but that it was so 
intended by Jesus when he came to John there is no hint. It is 
an unnecessary straining of the event to make it mean something 
unique in the purpose of this one candidate. It attributes to the 
mind of Jesus an official and formal cast which his subsequent min- 
istry and experience do not bear out. Whatever is to be said about 
his later consciousness, it is clearly much easier, to interpret his 
messianic thought at this state in ethical, spiritual and filial terms 
than in legal and official terms. 

Ancther explanation of the baptism of Jesus is that he submitted 
to immersion in order to set his future disciples an example. This 
interpretation is naive and artificial. It assumes a sort of dra- 
matic consciousness in Jesus, that he was acting a part before 
men, rather than living a real, human life. No act of Jesus was 
purely exemplary. To him, of all men, every act had a moral 
motive rooted in his own experience. He would be the last to ask 
his followers to imitate any specific act of his; what he wished of 
his followers was that they should imitate him in always relating 
their actions to moral motives that connected vitally with their own 
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experience. The core of his ethical message was the emancipation 
of men’s souls from every kind of slavish imitation whatsoever. 
It misrepresents Jesus to interpret his baptism as a mere dramatic 
pose. 

o > * 

Still another interpetation is the legalistic. This view professes 
to be based upon Jesus’ reply to John’s remonstrance: “Thus it be- 
cometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” In this view the physical 
act of immersion is conceived as a divine command and submission 
to it was therefore an act of righteousness on Jesus’ part. This 
text is used as the pillar and support of the crassest legalism. Here 
plainly the spiritual experience usually associated with baptism, 
namely repentance, is not present. The legalist feels that he is deal- 
ing therefore with the sheer abstract physical act of immersion and 
he finds Jesus submitting to this physical act “in order to fulfil all 
righteousness.” Immersion, therefore, he argues, is a moral act. 
And this submission of Jesus to it binds immersion upon all his 
followers as a moral duty. 

How the divine authority for this particular physical act was 
communicated the legalist does not say. The Jews did not regard 
this form as of divine origin; they derived it not from their Scrip- 
tures but from custom or rabbinical regulation. Certainly John 
never calls attention to immersion as of especial divine sanction. 
He claims no authority for it whatsoever. He simply practises it. 
This legalistic view that the saying of Christ refers to immersion 
as a fulfilment of all righteousness is based, therefore, upon a 
sheer assumption. The legalist must first find a “thus saith the 
Lord” for immersion before he can expect his dogma based upon 
this text to be received by the Christian world. 


* om * 


The fallacy in all these views lies in the fact that baptism is 
considered apart from its concrete social situation, as an abstract 
and independent institution with its meaning in itself. When we 
look at John’s ordinance in its actual social connection we see it as 
an auxiliary institution rendering service in a religious order of 
penitent men which the prophet was organizing. For men whose 
consciences were quickened into repentance by John’s preaching the 
baptism was simply the act of joining his movement. It involved 
no more mystery in the case of Jesus who was without sin than 
in the case of a pharisee or a publican. To him the baptism meant 
precisely the same as to them. There is no need whatever of 
making the baptism of Jesus unique. Instead of being unique it 
was an act in which our Savior sought to identify himself with 
his fellows, to do what they were doing, to pass through the same 
initiation into the freemasonry of men who were seeking to do 
the righteous will of God. The meaning of his baptism is not 
found in the baptism, but in the spiritual freemasonry into which 
the Baptist was urgnetly calling all men. The fact that Jesus’ bap- 
tism was not a baptism of repentance affects not one whit the 
meaning of the baptism, though it does lend to his membership in 
the messianic community a unique graciousness. He was bap- 
tized because he wished to become a member of John’s community 
of disciples, he wished to put himself in the position of a follower 
of John because he believed John’s movement was the enterprise 
of God. His baptism, therefore, had no reference to his own indi- 
vidual experience of sin or sinlessness, nor to any divine authority 
sanctioning the physical act of immersion; it was, on his part, a 
moral act of self-identification with John’s movement, the contri- 
bution of his personality to a social community whose ideal was 
evidently inspired of God; and as such it was truly an act of right- 
eousness and grace. 

* * o 

if we go back to Nazareth and approach the baptism of our 
Savior from his point of view, the interpretation we have set forth 
in the foregoing paragraphs will take on verisimilitude. It is by no 
means a matter of mere conjecture to trace out the mental pathway 
which the thoughts of Jesus traversed in the period immediately 
preceding and including his baptism. 

There are three points at which the scripture story discloses to 
us the secrets of Jesus’ inner life at this period. Given these points, 
it is not difficult to determine the curve and direction of his mind. 
One of these is the fragmentary reference to his life at Nazareth, 
which tells us that he grew in wisdom as well as in stature, and in 
favor with God and man. Another is the account of his temptation 
in the wilderness, which discovers to us the struggle of his soul to 
define just what sort of a Messiah he should be. Lying between 
these two is the baptism, with its disclosure of the divine confirma- 
tion to his soul of his messianic character. 

Taking the narrative as it stands, it seems evident that the bap- 
tism was the occasion when this fact was inescapably revealed. 
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Here at the Jordan, when he “had been baptized, the Voice spoke 
to him and perhaps to John, saying, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased. It is hardly probable that this disclosure 
was a sudden surprise to the soul of Jesus; it was more like a 
decisive confirmation of years of reflection and wonder and com- 
munion with God. 

If we take the plain statement of scripture concerning Jesus’ 
growth in wisdom at its face value, we will raise no question con- 
cerning his growth in messianic wisdom as well as other wisdom. 
There was a time when Jesus did not know himself as the Messiah. 
Later there comes a moment when he does know beyond peradven- 
ture that he is the Messiah, the Son of God. That this fact, fully 
declared at his baptism, had been gradually emerging in his con- 
sciousness through the years there can be no doubt. Here in the 
growing consciousness of our Lord is a field for legitimate explora- 
tion by the disciple who possesses the mind of the Master, whose 
imagination is sensitive, quickened by reflection upon the more 
clearly revealed facts of Jesus’ life and especially by his most 
significant utterances. 

. -. «© 

None save the most reverent pen may essay to tell how the 
divine Spirit first awakened the messianic idea in the soul of 
Mary’s son; by what suggestions the possibility that he might be 
Messiah came to be entertained by him; how this possibility passed 
into vague wonder and from wonder into a clear, earnest question: 
Am I he?; how one day he dared to answer this question with a 
timid yes, an affirmation which he tolerated only to fling it imme- 
diately away before its blasphemy should burn his heart; how his 
sensitive, agitated soul must have many times doubted its own 
sanity on account of this persistent, inescapable question; how the 
affirmation returned again and again—in his mother’s presence, 
at the reading of some great prophet’s message, at his bench or on 
the lilied hillside where he liked to go for solitude and prayer. 
To trace out the psychical process through which our Savior passed 
as he gradually awoke to the fact of his divine mission may not be 
possible as a task of detailed description, but as a task of spiritual 
appreciation it is possible. 

Of this we are sure, that the long, long struggle between the 
audacity of the divine promptings and the natural humility and 
shyness of his soul brought him at last to a calm commitment 
of himself to God, to do His will, to await His leading and to hope 
for some unmistakable token of the Father’s pleasure in, him. It 
was as if in one of those night-long prayers to which he was 
accustomed, he had said to his Father: “Thou seemest to call me 
to be the redeemer of thy people. I cannot escape thy Spirit. I 
will no longer contend against thy promptings. I will do thy will, 
O God. I will try to be thy Son. I give myself to thee. If thou 
canst fulfill the expectations of thy people in me, if prophet’s fore- 
telling, if thine own foreordaining, may find their answer in me, 
I will try. Yea, if thy fatherly longing for one Son who shall 
serve thee truly to the end of the day without sin, may. be satisfied 
in me, I will try to be that Son!” 


o om 7 


It was with this tentative settlement that he came to his thirti- 
eth year. He had no program. He felt that up to the present 
there was nothing in his life that he must undo. He carried no past 
sin into his future. He waited calmly, patiently, for the unfolding 
of the will of God. 

And then the voice of John sounded through the wilderness of 
the Jordan and echoed in the towns of Galilee. “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord,” he said. “The kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 
It requires but little imaginative effort on our part to realize how 
this voice must have struck thrill and awe through the soul of 
Jesus. Eagerly he would listen to the reports of John’s preaching 
brought by travelers from the south who passed through Nazareth. 
This prophet must indeed be sent of God, he would say. Constrained 
by John’s great fame as a preacher of righteousness and the organ- 
izer of a pre-messianic movement, Jesus went to Bethabara himself. 

The great notes of John’s message rang through the soul of this 
auditor with a meaning more clear than they possessed even for 
the soul of the Baptist. He heard the note of Judgment in the 
prophet’s message. He heard the note of Preparation for the 
coming Messiah and the imminent kingdom. He heard the note of 
Universalism—that neither caste, nor nationality nor Abrahamic 
descent availed with God, but a penitent heart and a purpose to 
do righteousness. He heard the note of Reformation—that the old 
messianic order was fictitious and deceptive; that a new order of 
penitent men must supercede it; and he saw John inducting men 
into the new order. 

We shall resume our study at this point next week. 
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A Good Way to Keep Christians Apart 

The words of Bishop Osborne, of the Episcopal diocese of Spring- 
field, have a strange sound when he speaks of Christian unity. 
He says, speaking ostensibly for the Episcopal communion: “Be- 
lieving as we do, unity [of churches] is not possible, and co- 
operation without living unity is a hollow thing, the more hollow 
because while professing to desire this outwardly, the churches 
kuow that unity does not exist, that there is rather ». mutual 
distrust, a steady dislike, with sometimes fear and sometimes cun- 
tempt, and that no amount of external co-operation can possibly 
remove these things.” One cannot help asking what kind of Chris- 
tian people the bishop has been sssociating with, that he should 
find in their hearts these ugly feelings toward one another. 
Whatever was true of past generations, it is certainly a flat mis- 
representation of the Christian bodies of today, to say that 
among them there is “mutual distrust,” “a steady dislike,” and “con- 
tempt.” The outstanding fact in the Christianity of our day is 
that this hostile and suspicious attitude is passing away, that in its 
place is coming a genial, co-operative, Christian temper. It is true 
everywhere, but more true in religion than anywhere else, that 
what one finds in others is the reflection of one’s own thoughts and 
disposition. We would not deal harshly with this good bishop, 
but most people will believe that these elements, which he declares 
he sees in the hearts of other Christians, are mainly the projection 
of his own sectarian feelings. Usually the man who is bound down 
to a dogma of any sort, who takes a narrow and sectarian view 
of religion, himself is incapable of perceiving the catholic temper 
in the world around him. But they in whose hearts the spirit 
of brotherhood abides find brotherhood everywhere. They not only 
find it, they create it. And conversely, the sheer utterance of just 
such sentiments as these of Bishop Osborne’s by Christian leaders, 
goes farther than any other thing to create the unbrotherly dis- 
positions which they affect to deplore, 


A Vicarious Nation 

Great and luminous were the words spoken by Dr. J. H. Jowett 
in his Fifth Avenue Presbyterian pulpit the other day when, in 
a sermon on peace, the preacher flung a challenge into the con- 
science of our Christian nation. The congregation almost stopped 
breathing, we are told, while he made his plea that some nation 
should adopt Christ’s principle of life and make itself a world 
savior by breaking its alliance with the carnal forces of militarism 
and risking its destiny in an alliance with reason and righteous- 
ness. Doctor Jowett had been showing that peace came to the 
individual soul because of the blood of Jesus Christ shed upon the 
cross. He then said: “And O, I would that some great Christian 
nation would, in some time of crisis, make peace by the blood of 
its own cross, by some sublime act of glorious sacrificial mag- 
nanimity! I would that some Christian nation would disown the 
axiom that the law of nations is the law of the beasts, and ‘laying 
aside every weapon of carnal warfare,’ would rely for her con- 
tinued existence upon the powers of reason, ‘upon the service she 
would render to the world,’ and the testimony she would bear to 
Christ. You may deride the suggestion as ideal, but what am I here 
for but in the ministry of the ideal, and amid the fog of worldly 
compromises and expediencies to keep its radiant dignities in 
sight. And it may be, as a man of statesmanlike mind declared 
some years ago, ‘it may be that a nation martyred for Christ’s sake 
may be within the counsel of God,’-—a nation which sought to make 
peace by the blood of its own cross.” The same challenge was 
uttered by Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, at the Edinburgh Conference, 
in an address which has hardly been commented upon, but which 
was one of the most masterful interpretations of Christianity 
at that historic council. This insight of Doctor Jowett’s is the 
heart of Christ’s message to our national life. 


Literature Class to Visit England 

In addition to the class which Professor Willett will conduct 
to the Orient for the study of that great mission field and Palestine, 
a class for special literary study in England is being formed by 
the University College of the University of Chicago, to be con- 
ducted by William D. MacClintock, Professor of English Literature. 
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The class is expected to consist of about thirty students. The 
exact subject of study will be “Background and Environment, 
Physical and Human, of Modern English Literature.” The impor- 
tant literary districts of England and Scotland will be visited. 
Preparations for the work, which will be made during the winter, 
will consist of a study of the topography of the land and the lit- 
erary history of England, and the problems of literary technique 
iz this field. Such studies have been conducted before by Univer- 
sity classes in Greece, Rome, and Palestine, and the field work will 
be modeled on the field trips offered in the geology and botany 
departments. 


Methodist Baptisteries 

The simplest and most effectual way for optionist churches to 
stop the leakage of their members to immersionist churches is to 
provide facilities in their houses of worship for the seemly and 
reverent practice of immersion. The inconsistency between the 
creeds of these churches and their architecture is so apparent as 
to make the creed seem disingenuous. All the Protestant bodies 
profess to give the candidate his option as to form of baptism, 
but few of them provide any means by which any form may be 
administered except aspersion. The Prayer-book baptismal ser- 
vice of the Episcopal church gives immersion the precedence and 
is so worded as to make any other form a clear concession. But 
very few Episcopal sanctuaries are provided with baptisteries. The 
Central Christian Advocate (Methodist, Kansas City) suggests that 
Methodist churches should be equipped with baptisteries, and bases 
its suggestion upon “the solemn and inalienable right of the 
individual to make a choice in this matter.” It says: 


“Whatever may be the prevailing custom and belief of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church as to the method of administer- 
ing the sacrament of baptism, it is a fact that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church does teach that the mode is not essential to 
the validity of the act. We may argue against immersion, but 
we teach that when a person has been baptized by immer- 
sion he is not to be baptized again. 

“In the interest of the widest personal freedom and to 
give due recognition to the solemn and inalienable right of 
the individual to make a choice in this matter ought not our 
cities have at least one church which has a baptistery, such, 
for example, as the Baptists and Disciples have? We think 
so. Particularly among our metropolitan churches one should 
make this provision. It may not be used except upon the 
most rare occasions, but it is there, a tribute to the catholicity 
and religious liberty of the denomination. 

“The number of cities which have some Methodist church 
with such a provision for religious liberty is not so rare as 
some might think.” 


The Christian Century does not believe the individual possesses 
any such “inalienable right,” as the Advocate refers to, but we do 
agree that so long as a church professes to allow such an option. 
it is in plainest duty bound to provide the means whereby it may 
be easily and reverently carried out. 


~™ 


e ty with Russia “ah. 
There are various possible attitudes toward the present policy 
of the administration with reference to the treaty with Russia. 
The peace advocate may deprecate this move as having within 
it the possibility of international complications. The politician, 
who watches every move of Congress, to see what bearing presi- 
dential and congressional acts will have upon the national election 
next year, pretends to see in this Russian treaty affair a most 
significant political stroke. One fourth of New York City is 
Jewish. A solid Jewish vote for any political party would mean the 
ictory of the party in the city and probably in the state. The 





yote of New York state has usually decided national elections. The 
publican policy with reference to Russia would seem to the 
litician to have significance in relation to the coming political 
ntest. The proletariat element among the Jews do not think thé 
point of the treaty is a very vital one. They insist that only a 
couple hundred rich Jews ever want to go back to Russia, and they 
ly to travel, and that for the sake of the two hundred it: is 
ot right to risk complications. Such was the note struck by a 
hicago Jewish paper. The large minded social student will wel- 
me any movement which helps to break down the barriers of 
face prejudice. The abrogation of the present treaty does noth- 
ing for Russian Jews and may not mean much to American Jews, 
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but it stands as a symbol of the American attitude in the eouncil 
of nations with reference to favored races, and race persecu- 
tions. If such witness may be borne, without endangering the 
friendship of the United States and Russia, which has stood now for 
near a century, we would welcome the effort of our President in 
undertaking to secure a new treaty. If we have any witness to 
bear in the family of nations, it is to be borne on the subject of 
human rights. Our Declaration of Independence still has much of 
truth in needs. 


The Problem of the Poor 

All relief organizations are facing their annual problem of caring 
for the poor and destitute. Those churches which operate in the 
poorer sections of the cities are being overburdened just now with 
the work of relieving distress. The church and the typical bureau 
of charities are valuable adjuncts to each other. The church in 
the past has had the generous instinct which has urged it to bear 
the burdens of the poor. Historically there has been no charity 
save that of the church. The tremendous out-going of human 
sympathy along with the gifts has done good, like medicine. At 
the same time the churches have often lacked in discrimination. 
They have duplicated their gifts by the overlapping of the territory 
of the churches. Thus have they encouraged pauperism. The 
bureau of charity followed historically in the wake of the church 
and brought the relief of the poor into system. It furnished the 
point of view that it was important to cure poverty as well as 
This was often to be done through education and em- 
The bureau oi 


it for modern 


relieve «it. 
ployment bureaus, instead of the giving of gifts. 
charity with its card catalogue and its classification of “cases” is 
apt, however, to lose its human feeling, just as the surgeon who 
may get to be more interested in science than in the saving of human 
life. The sympathy of the church must be joined to the system and 
point of view of the bureau of gharity. The preacher before re- 
lieving the poor should find first through the bureau what others 
are doing. Perhaps Buffalo has the most ideal system in this 
country, where the bureau of charities works through the churches 
and thus al] the relief work is unified into a system. Each church 
administers the relief of the bureau in a particular neighborhood 
assigned to it, and in which the church can have personal knowledge 
of the worthiness of the recipient. It is just such cordial co- 
operation that should exist in all modern social work. The cause 
of social reform gains nothing by railing at the church after the 
fashion of a street corner socialist, nor on the other hand does it 
become the church to misunderstand and abuse those outside who do 
the work of the kingdom. 


The Bible in the Public Schools Once More 

In view of the interest of Rome in her work in this country, 
we may expect continua! agitations against the use of the Bible 
in the public schools. We believe it should take its place there as 
a great literature, and for no sectarian advantage whatever. It is 
difficult to understand why a book that heads the list of great 
writings of the world, should be laid aside in favor of inferior 
products. At the Illinois Christian citizenship convention, held 
recently in Chicago, Professor Robert H. Beattie, of Northwestern 
University Law School, gave a strong address on the above subject. 
His emphatic declaration that the Bible rightfully has a part in 
our public instruction called forth repeated applause. Professor 
Schofield’s address was not only a careful interpretation of the 
spirit and letter of the constitution of Illinois and other states, 
but was also an outline of the question of legal instruction, going 
back to its beginnings in English history. He maintained that the 
recent action of the Illinois supreme court in excluding the Bible 
need not be taken as final. He showed how, on more than one 
oceasion, that court had decided in favor of the Bible in cases 
practically identical with the last one. “Any board is free to put 
the Bible back into its schools if it conscientiously feels that the 
court has made a mistake, ” he said. The idea being that it would 
thereby give an opportunity to further test this matter. He showed 
that religion of the majority, under any form of self-government, is 
necessarily the basis of that government, and that to sever all 
connection with Christian fundamentals in public education is 
absurd. “The Illinois constitution affirmatively recommends the 
teaching of the Christian religion in the public schools,” he declared. 
The officers of the National Reform Association, under whose 
auspices the convention was held, announced that a campaign would 
be inaugurated to restore the Bible to its place in the public schools. 








—Professor Allen Hoben, of the University of Chicago, speak- 
ing on the work of the Juvenile Protective Association, gives the 
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following facts: During the past year, 200 department-store girls, 
200 factory girls, 200 office girls, 200 immigrant girls, 10@-girls who 
had become delinquent, and 100 children who had been brought 
before the Juvenile Court, had been carefully investigated, as types 
of Chicago life. The result was much repressive work, in connection 
with the Lake Michigan excursion boats, some of the amusement 
parks, the outlying beer-gardens, the public dance halls of the 
city, wherein some 80,000 young people are dancing every, Saturday 
night during the fall and winter, the 300 five-and-ten-cent theatres, 
in many of which, two years ago, deplorable conditions were found, 
but where only four bad films were found during the past year— 
these and a host of other most impressive data were brought out by 
Professor Hoben, showing the splendid repressive work of this 
Juvenile Protective Association. Much is also being done of a con- 
structive nature. $ 

—A recent guest of note at the University of Chicago was Hon. 
Saburo Shimada, Japan’s foremost orator and parliamentary de- 
bater and one of the few members of the Japanese Parliament 
to retain a seat in that body since its institution. Mr. Shimada 
is also the editor of one of the leading dailies of Tokyo and the 
author of “Japan’s Introduction into the Comity of Nations,” but 
he is perhaps best known as a Christian statesman. He is in 
the United States at the joint invitation of the Japanese Christian 
West, and 
In a speech delivered to Japanese students and 


Churches of the will deliver lectures in various cities 
of the country. 
business men at the University, Mr. Shimada deprecated the talk 
of war between Japan and this country, calling it the fabrication 
of demagogues, and emphasized the feeling of friendliness toward 
America in Japan, her appreciation of the aid given Japan by 
American educators and missionaries, and the strengthening of the 
ties between the two countries which the growth of commerce will 
bring about. 

—We learn from the Central Christian Advocate (Methodist), 
that “the average annual cost of army and’ navy for the eight 
years preceding the Spanish War (1890-1898) was $51,500,000; average 
annual cost of army and navy for the eight years since the Spanish 
War (1902-1910), $185,400,000; average yearly increase in the latter 
period as compared with the former, $134,000,000, making a total 
increase in eight years of $1,072,000,000. It exceeds the entire 
budget of the United States for 1910. It is nearly three times 
the estimated cost of replanting the 56,000,000 acres of denuded 
forest land in the United States. It is three times the estimated 
cost of the Panama Canal, including purchase price from the 
French company. The congressional library at Washington, the 
finest library in the ‘world, was built for but little over half the cost 
of a battleship, and is maintained for three-fourths the cost of 
keeping a battleship afloat. The cost of a battleship would build 
a macadam road of approved construction between the cities of 
Chicago and New York.” 

—The Survey of religious conditions in Springfield, [ll., portions 
of which have been given to readers of The Christian Century in 
the past two weeks, proved so interesting to the united ministers’ 
association of Springfield before whose body the facts were originally 
presented, that they requested Doctor Morrison, the “surveyor,” to 
spend a second Monday with them in a discussion of the facts. 
Rev. John R. Golden, president of the association and pastor of 
West Side Christian Church, writes: “The very thorough manner 
in which the materials had been gathered for the paper, opened 
the way to discuss many vital questions regarding church work. 
Many of the members gave expression to the fact that this was 
the most helpful thing that had been done by the association for 
a long time. This helped every preacher to see the religious 
situation in the city, and it will result in good.” 

—Justice to Professor Alva W. Taylor’s new book, “The Social 
Work of Christian Missions” which was reviewed in these pages 
last week, prompts us to add that the price, 50 cents, does not 
indicate the size or mechanical get-up of the volume. It is a regular 
$1.00 volume, but sold by the Foreign Society at half its value. 

—The news notes from the Foreign Society are always interesting 
but especially so this week. Secretary Rains has compiled messages 
from the Chinese missionaries telling of their personal situations 
and throwing interesting side-lights on the revolution in that country. 
Do not fail to read that column. 

—Judging by the words of appreciation which reach the office 
the Modern Womanhood page is read with equal interest by both 
Certainly Mrs. Harrison is laying a broad founda- 
Woman's 


men and women. 
tion for a constructive treatment of woman’s problems. 


missionary interest engages her this week. 
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The Evensong of Life 


A New Years Talk to Those Who are Growing Old 


BY A. J. SAUNDERS. 


“And it shall come to pass in that day, that there shall not be 
light; the bright ones shall withdraw themselves; but it shall be 
one day which is known to Jehovah; not day, and not night; but it 
shall come to pass, that at evening time there shall be light.”— 


Zechariah 


Perhaps you have seen that beautiful ana 
suggestive picture of the aged man with bent 
form, silvery hair, tottering gait, leading by 
the hand a bright, curly-haired, little boy. 
Much has been written and spoken about the 
possibilities, our attitude toward 
little child shall lead them.” But 
| wish this look at 
the other person in the picture—the dear old 
grandfather, who represents the eventime of 


boy, his 
him. “A 


especially at time to 


life. 

age is like the evening grey, 
Closing around the 
Who faint and weary seeks the road 
W hic h safe abode.” 


“tnd 
traveler’s way, 


leads him to a 


impressed with the glory of 
Early spring Nature paints 
vith and striking colors, but the 
autumn brings the fruit. Is there a 
beautiful sight than a field of golden grain 
waving ir the breeze? With trees which lose 
their leaves in winter the prettiest tints 01 
the autumn time of their 
life. It seem as though Nature had 
reached her perfection in the eventime. The 
autumn in Nature is the time of beauty, per- 
fection and fruit. So should it be with man 
at eventime there should be light. 


Everyone is 
eventime. 
beautiful 


the 


more 


color are seen in 


would 


Dangers. 
Let us look for a moment at the dangers of 


the evening time. In the mid-day of life 
one is so engaged in many activities that 
burdens seem light, difficulties vanish, and 


one has little time to think of the sombres 
of life. But the and 
to hasten its approach, when the dull, grey 
days are experienced, and time is afforded 
for rest, meditation and prayer. The mere 
fact of being old and growing older is to 
We all know of peo- 


old 


time comes, it seems 


many pe ple a burden. 
ple who positively refuse to be called 
But way? Old age is a glory; old age may 
be the life; old may be the 
stock-taking time; old age should be a bene- 
diction. Do not, I pray of you, lament the 
fact that you are growing older every day. 
There are compensations. As Cowper wrote 
old age claims our reverence. 


erown of age 


so sweetly 


“Youth has a sprightliness and fire to boast, 

That in the valley of decline are lost; 

And virtue with peculiar charms appears, 

Crowned with the garland of life’s blooming 
years. 

Yet age, by long experience well informed, 

Well read, tempered, with religion 
warmed ; 

That fire abated which impels rash youth, 

Proud of his speed, to overshoot the truth, 

As time improves the grape’s authentic juice, 

Mellows and makes the speech more fit for 
use, 

And claims a rev’rence in its shortening day, 

That "tis an honor and a joy to pay.” 


well 


When an earnest, active person feels that 
his work is done; that he is an encumberer; 
that he is not wanted, then is old age dan- 
gerous. Byron says that solitariness is the 
worst danger of old age: 

“What is the worst of woes that wait on 
age? 

What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow? 

To view each loved one blotted from life’s 
page, . 





14:6-7. 
And be alone on earth, as I am now.” 


This of course leads to moroseness, and the 
bleakest winter days of old age are those 
when one sits down and morosely frets over 


the passing of life’s work days. O my 
brother, sister, shake off this evil spirit! Let 
not your sun go down behind a cloud. You 
have lived too long; you have worked too 


hard; and accomplished too much; your grey 

hairs and kindly, wrinkled face are worthy 

honor than to spend the evening 

frets and fears and moroseness. 
The Secret of Joy. 

Do you wish to know the secret of joy in 
old age? Here it is—Keep young, and 
sweet, and hopeful. Still love, and keep look- 
ing forward. Live in the future, not in the 
past. Dr. Alexander ~McLaren—the great 
English preacher, who recently passed away, 
was one of the youngest of old men. He 
would often go long walks with young men, 
and he was the most active, sunniest member 
of the company. His mind fed upon the 
helpful and invigorating food: his hands had 
a congenial task; he companioned with the 
young; he xept young; he kept growing, and 
so in the evening time there was light, be- 
eause his soul was young, and the sun was 
Listen to blind George Matheson: 


of more 
time in 


shining. 
“There is a life that remains ever young 
All through the day, all through the day, 
Singing at evening the song it has sung 
All through the length of the day. 

Love is the glory that never grows old, 
Telling the story a hundred times told, 


Keeping it light wnere the shadows have 
rolled, 
All through the length of the day.” 
Joys. 


Old age has its dangers, but they are or 
should be really insignificant to the joys 
of the evening time. When Napoleon in his 
many European wars was hard pressed, he 
did not command the raw boys to be brought 
forward; he did not ask for the inexperienced 
men who were fighting their first battle. No, 
he called for the old guard, men who had 
been with him through thick and thin, men, 
many of them, whose hair was grey, men 
who nad lived long. ‘They were his chief 
support when the battle was fiercest and 
most anxious. Why did Napoleon rely so 
much on the old guard? Because they were 
men of experience and ripeness, with a his- 
tory behind them. A life well spent in wor- 
ship to God and service to men ripens witn 
a rare mellowhess as year chases year. 

Inspirations of the Aged. 

What inspirations have come from aged 
people, and what mighty works have been 
done. I well remember two dear old souls 
who wended their way to church whenever 
the weather permitted in a little country 
town in Victoria, Australia. Their name was 
Chureh—Mr. and Mrs. Church, how appro- 
priate. I tell you it was an inspiration te 
all to see those old saints in their accustomed 
place at the morning service. It is a beau- 
tiful tradition which has gathered around 
the last days of John the Beloved. He was 
an old man, nearly one hundred years. The 
dark days of Patmos were forgotten. John 


was again with his faithful people at Ephe- 
‘At the morning meeting he would 


sus. 


mount the pulpit with tottering step and a» 
the tears trickled down his dear, worn face, 
would talk as a father to his people: My 
little children, love one another. That was 
all, and those simple words coming from such 
a heart were worth far more than thousands 
of the world’s greatest sermons. Think o 
Milton—old and blind, yet he wrote Paradise 
Lost, and Paradise Regained. See W. E. 
Gladstone—the Grand Old Man, ruling the 
House of Commons at the age of eighty-four. 
Did you ever hear of Sarah Hosmer, that 
dear old Christian lady, whose heart ached 
for the miltions of India? She was not in 
the limelight. She was only a _ poor,, hara- 
working woman, but she made her life and 
work count for a great deal. She lived by 
her needle. Five missionaries already were 
at work in India sent out by her money, yet 
at the age of sixty she said: Oh, if I could 
send out but one more I could die happy. 
With her needle and thread, stitch after 
stitch, she worked day and night, until at 
last another, the sixth missionary, was speed- 
ing toward India. 
Joy of the Evening-time. 

These are some of the joys of the evening 
How delightful to sit out on a lawn 
The day 


time. 
in the cool of a summer evening. 
has been long, and hot, and trying, but good 


work was done. The evening time is full of 


rest, happy memories, and quiet joy. ‘So 
should it be with the earnest Christian. The 


heat and labor of the day have been trying: 
there was hard fighting and loads to lift; 
the day seemed too long, but now it is eve- 
God’s hush has stilled the tur- 
And at evening time there 


ning time. 
moil of the day. 
shall be light. 


“The tallest lilies droop at eventide, 

The sweetest roses fall from off the stem; 

The rarest things on earth cannot abide, 

And we are passing away, too, like them; 
We are growing old. 


We had our dreams, those rosy dreams of 
youth; 
They faded, and ‘twas well. This after-pine 
Hath brougn. us fuller hopes; and yet, for- 
sooth, 
We drop a tear now in this latter time 
To think we're old. 


We smile at those poor fancies of the past— 
A saddened smile, almost akin to pain; 
Those high desires, those purposes so vast, 
Ah, our poor hearts. They cannot come 
again— 
We’re growing old. , 


Old? Well, the heavens are old; this earth 
is, too, 
Much have we lost, more gained, although 
tis true 
We tread life’s way with uncertain feet. 
We're growing old. 


We move along, and scatter as we pace 
Soft grades, tender hopes on every hand; 
At last, with grey-streaked hair and hollow 
face, 
We step across the boundary of the land 
Where none are old.” 


(Continued on page 19.) 
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A Great Christian Teacher 


What His Pastor Thought of the Personality and Work of Professor M. E. Bogarte 


Valparaiso, Ind., church has been blessed 
far above the average chureh with great lead- 
and teachers. We still have 


They 


some of 


the 


ers 


these men with us. have made 
church strong in all that makes for strength 
in the Christian life. But 

teacher Martin E. Bogarte. 


without 


our greatest 


He was the 


was 


greatest teacher, any exception, | 


have ever known. 
And with 
his creat, 


W ith 


poise { 


his ability as a teacher, 
trained and evenly 
eulture of wealth of 


power and beauty of ex- 


well 
mind, went a soul, a 
sympathy and a 
pression which one rarely finds in men. Know- 
ing him intimately, associated with him close- 
lv and loving him dearly, I yet find it hard 
to write a satisfactory interpretation of his 
He made the same impression on 
with him. 
when you 


character. 


everybody who came in contact 
When you him in 
heard him speak, you had the feeling t.at 


you had been in the presence of a real man, 


saw action, 


that you had listened to the voice and wit- 
nessed the movements of a master. 
Work Always Well Done. 

When he had finished a piece of work, 

whether it was teaching a class in mathe- 

matics, delivering an address on the Fourth 


Dimension, reading Dickens’ Christmas Car- 
ol, lecturing on the character of Job or dis- 
cussing the question of Immortality from a 
scientific standpoint, invariably in those who 
sat and heard there was a sense and feeling 


of satisfaction. You felt that the work had 
been well done and went away satisfied. 
For more than thirty-eight years Pro- 


fessor Bogarte taught higher mathematics in 


Valparaiso University, coming here with 
President Brown and helping in the organi- 
zation of the school. For a number of years 
he has been at the head of the Engineering 
During all these years of inti- 
mate association between these two men no 
word of difference They 


stood together, taught together in college and 


department. 


has ever passed. 


church, prayed together and perhaps wept 
together. 
University and Church. 
Mr. Bogarte’s deat.. is a tremendous loss 


to the university. He declined the chair of 
mathematics in one of the greatest eastern 
universities years ago preferring to 
live out his life and do his work here where 
he began as a young man fresh from college. 
It is said that he was one of seven of the 
world’s greatest mathematicians. His in- 
fluence over the thousands of young men and 
who have sot in his classes. alwavs 
and clean, because always distinctly 
Christian, can never be measured or known 
this side eternity. Just how many young 
men have been turned to the ministry of the 
gospel by contact with this great man it is 
hard to say. 


some 


women 
clear 


BY CLAUDE E. HILL. 


If he was a great teacher in the university, 


he was a greater teacher in the church. For 


more than twenty years he has taught in our 


Suntlay-school. His class room is seated with 


350 chairs, and every Sunday the room was 

















The Late Professor M. E. Bogarte. 


filled. People would go early to get seats. 
Frequently young men and would 
stand during the entire time the class was 
in session. And this kept up year after year. 
It was kept up with practically no organiza- 


women 


tion and very little advertisement. A _ bul- 
letin board at the university simply an- 
nounced the topic of his lecture. The per- 


sonality of the man did the rest. 


Eschewed Popular Subjects. 

And he never spoke on what are termed 
popular subjects. His addresses were always 
on great themes. They were concerned with 
the vital things of the Christian religion and 
the human soul. He went about his work of 
teaching Christ and the Gospel in a serious, 
sober way. He inspired respéct, not only 
for his opinions and convictions, but for the 
cause which he represented. There were al- 
wovs Jews, Catholics, Mohammedans, nearly 
every sort of belief represented in his class. 
They went away thinking well of Christian- 
ity. 

He never spoke without careful prepara- 
tion. It was his custom to.give the whole of 
every Thursday evening to the preparation 
fer his Sunday’s work. He was the presi- 
dent of a bank, the manager of a great book 


his classes, was in 
delivered tem 


and 


and supply house, taught 
constant demand as a lecturer: 


perance addresses; conducted funerals, 


occasionally, and always to the delight of 


great audiences, preached in the church. But 


e would let nothing intertere with his Thurs- 


day evening preparation for his Sunday's 


work. In this he set a good example for all 
Sunday-school teachers. When one knew Pro- 
fessor Bogarte and the sort of man he was 


all wonder at his success vanished. 

Great Men—Great Schools. 
There will never be great Sunday-schools, 
and 
men. Or 


great Sunday-school — classes, great 


until we have 
rather, wherever we have these, we have great 
personalities around which they built. 
Here was a man with a carefully trained 
mind; a man with a broad grasp of truth; 
a man who sympathized with young people 
and who knew their problems; a man whose 


churches, great 


are 


power of expressing the truth, of setting it 
forth clearly and beautifully, was not sur- 
passed by any I have ever heard; a man of 
liberal views, yet whose faith in Christ was 
simple and child-like; a reverent man, a 
man who went straight to the heart of things, 
and with whom both conventional beliefs and 
traditions but little, a man with 
whom the truth was everything. 

A Free Thinker But Full of Faith. 
while he would startle and sur- 
prise you in his teaching. But there was no 
for alarm. He knew, as 
any man I have ever known, the sure ground 
of Christian faith, and he stood squarely on 
that. He has saved hundreds of young peo- 
ple from making shipwreck of their faith be- 
their questions fairly. 
Of course he had his doubts. But he lived 
by his faith. He never petted his doubts, 
never paraded them, never expleited them. 
He believed infinitely more than he doubted. 

He was a constructive’ teacher, tearing 
down but only to build up. His life was 
clean and white words were wisdom 
and music. The Bible was the greatest Book 
in the world to him and Jesus was his only 
master. 

A Prince and a Great Man. 

His last day on earth was a great day. 
In the absence of President Brown, he con- 
ducted chapel at 8:30. He taught his classes; 
met an uncle, Dr. Stuart, of Kansas City at 
the train in the early evening; later he at- 
tended a reception of his Sunday-school class 
at the church. Returning home about 10:30, 
he died very suddenly, being cut off in the 
midst of a conversation which centered about 
the address he was to deliver on Sunday on 
the Lord’s Prayer. A prince and a great 
man has fallen, and we shall not soon see 
another like him, 


weighed 


Onee in a 


oceasion well as 


cause he answered 


as his 
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The Old Black Walnut 


“I hope Hewitt won’t disappoint me. He’s 
going to send word today,” Mr. Lee said to 


his wife as he passed his cup for more coffee. 


“What are you going to have him do?” 
his wife asked listlessly. 

“Oh, cut down some trees, and help me 
finish the sheep shed, and other things. If 
he can give me time enough I'll have—” 

“What trees, Jim?” his wife interrupted. 
“T hate to have any of the trees cut down.” 

“Well, that big walnut over in the north 
lot, for one,” he answered, “and those scrubby 
cottonwoods by the line fence.” 

“Why, Jim!” she said, “you aren’t going 
to cut that walnut down! Oh, what for?” 

“It shades the ground too much for one 
thing. Nothing can grow anywhere near it. 
Besides, the wood is worth a pile. Black 
walnut’s at a premium now. Dill wants to 
get it. He’s been at me about it for a 
year.” 

“I can’t have that tree cut down. Please 
don’t do it, Jim.” 

“I mustn’t back out now, Rachel. I've 
made all my arrangements. I spoke to Hew- 
itt about it a week ago.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me what you were 
planning?” she asked coldly. “Didn’t you 
—" Then she stopped suddenly as her hus- 
band ejaculated: 

“There’s Mrs. Hewitt coming in the gate 
now. I can tell that yellow sunbonnet as 
far as I can see it. She looks like a peram- 
bulating sunflower.” Mrs. Hewitt was one of 
Jim’s special aversions. 

Kachel bit her lip hard as she arose from 
the table. She was rather reticent by na- 
ture, and she seemed to have grown more 
remote of late; so it took some effort to plead 
again. “Jim, please promise me you won't 
eut that tree down. You don’t know how I 
feel about it.” 

“Rachel, I wish you would not say any 
more. That tree ought to have come down 


long ago. It’s a menace to us.” And just 
then the yellow sunbonnet appeared at the 
open door, 


“Well, I’ve caught you just in time, ain't 
I?” Mrs. Hewitt said. “I was afraid you'd 
be off to work. He wanted me to tell you 
he’d be on hand good and early tomorrow 
morning, and he can give you three days 
this week if you want him.” 

“All right, tell him I do. Much obliged,” 
and Mr. Lee went off whistling. 

“I guess we're going to have another 
scorcher today,” Mrs. Hewitt said as she 
sank into the proffered chair, “I thought I'd 
come over before it gets so awful hot. I 
want to borrow a drawing of tea for dinner, 
Mis’ Lee, if you can spare it. I'd forgot I 
was all out when he went te town this morn-' 
ing. He got started so early seemed like I 
didn’t have a chance to think about anything. 
Mebbe you better let me have enough for 
supper, too, while you’re about it,” she added 
as Rachel went into the pantry. 

“Land’s sake, this is coffiee, Mis’ Lee, I 
said tea,” she ejaculated as Rachel set the 
cup on the table. “Oh, that’s right,” she 
said amiably as Rachel apologetically has- 
tened to make the correction. “You're just 
like me—I’m kind o’ absent mindéd myself 
sometimes.” 

Rachel tried to act interested in Mrs. 
Hewitt’s description of the room she had 
been fitting up for her summer boarder, and 
to show proper sympathy over the illness 
of Mr. Hewitt’s sister’s father-in-law, but 
it wae difficult. However, she was habitually 
of such a quiet manner that Mrs. Hewitt did 
not notice any particular lack. 

; 


BY HARRIET WINTON DAVIS 


“Well, I must be goin’,” and she replaced 
the obnoxious bonnet with which she had 
been fanning herself. “Come down when you 
can, Mis’ Lee. Seems ’sif you ain’t very 
neighborly.” 

Automatically Rachel went about her work. 
From force of habit she put the dishes away 
in the right place, fed Fido and the cat, 
and watered the big rubber plant that was 
summering on the back porch, but her 
thoughts were far away. Once she stopped 
by the open door, staring out at the mar- 
vellous panorama spread before her, with 
eyes that seemed to see nothing. The neigh- 
bors often said that “Jim Lee had a sightly 
place, as sightly a place as there was on the 
ridge.” When Rachel had come there a bride 
two years before, she had told him she did 
not see how she was ever going to turn her 
mind to such prosaic things as making bread, 
and peeling potatoes, with that exquisite 
picture continually tempting her to come and 
take one more look. The long, low stretch 
of irregular hills, with the higher peaks of 
blue mountains rising beyond, the green val- 
ley with the silver ribbon of a river glimpsing 
through its wooded banks, were all too al- 
luring; but nowadays it often seemed as if 
it might as well be a barren waste as far as 
Rachel was concerned. There were days 
when she scarcely gave it more than a pass- 
ing glance. 

There was a hard look now in her eyes. 
“I shall hate him if he does it,” she half 
whispered to herself. “I shall hate him.” 
As she was arranging the books and maga- 
zines on the little table in the corner her 
eyes fell upon the bag of candy Jim had 
handed her when he came back from town 
the night before, saying “Sweets to the 
sweet.” Her lip curled a little as she pushed 
it into a drawer. A book of poems he had 
given her at Christmas fell open as she was 
dusting it and on the fly leaf she read what 
she had so often read before with a tender 
feeling for the giver—“To my best girl—al- 
ways the best.” So many things seemed to 
be putting in a plea for Jim. The pretty 
vase he had brought her a week ago, the 
photograph that had been a surprise on her 
birthday, because she had so often said how 
much she wished she had a good picture of 
him. She took the photograph up now, and 
looked at it—into the wide apart, dark eyes 
that looked so true. 

“Oh, Jim, how could I ever have said it, 
or thought it?” she wailed to herself, “I do 
love you—better than anything in the world, 
no matter what you do,” and she flung her- 
self into a chair and cried like a child. 

She seemed like a child, too, with the hard 
look all washed out of her eyes and the 
grieved curve of the mouth, while soft brown 
tendrils clung to her forehead. 

After a little she went upstairs and un- 
locked a small trunk that was always kept 
in a corner of the hall. She had often im- 
pressed it upon Jim that in case of fire 
they must save that trunk, “if everything 
else in the house burned.” Carefully she took 
out one thing after another, handling ten- 
derly the packages of her mother’s old let- 
ters, and the box that held some of her left- 
behind little trinkets that Rachel could 
hardly bear to look at even yet. She hesi- 
tated a moment at a small pasteboard box. 
She did not often look at that either, but 
she opened it now, carefully unpinning the 
tissue paper fromatinyringof golden hair. 
“Tt seems as if hair was just made to keep, 
it’s all one can keep,” whe whispered as she 
held it to her face while a spasm of pain 


distorted her features. Then she put it 
back in the box with the little bunch of 
lilies of the valley—grown sere and yellow 
since they were taken from the tiny hands 
that held them loosely. “But it’s like onen- 
ing a grave,” she said. 

At the bottom of the trunk was a handful 
of letters, tied with a blue ribbon. “Blue 
is true,” she remembered Jim’s quoting once 
whe he saw her tying them with it. She 
when he saw her tying them with it. She 
one she put everything else back into the 
trunk, and slipping the letter in her dress 
went downstairs. She looked at the clock. 
Two hours before it would be time for din- 
ner! She bathed her flushed face with cold 
water, till all traces of tears were gone and 
in a few minutes she was hurrying down 
the dusty road. 

Everything was ready for Jim when he 
came in at twelve o’clock from the field. 
Nothing was said about the trees, and all 
went on as usual, except that he had to hurry 
back to his work earlier than he generally 
did, for it was a busy time with him. 

All that afternoon she kept looking out 
of the window as if expecting some one, and 
when the mail carrier’s wagon stopped in 
front of the house she hurried to the door 
and was waiting on the porch by the time 
Mr. Searles had got the gate open. 

“That's all I’ve got for you now, Mrs. Lee, 
I'll do better by you next time,” he said 
jocosely as he handed her out a letter. 

Rache] laid it at her husband’s plate, and 
went into the sitting-room to lie down a 
little while before it ~as time to get their 
supper. She felt so tired. She did not mean 
to go to sleep, only to rest a little, but the 
drowsy air, the shrilling of the grasshoppers, 
and the booming of the bumble bees in the 
tall flowers growing by the window were all 
too much for her and she awoke two hours 
later to see her husband bending over her 
with an anxious face. 

“You aren’t sick, are you, Rachel,” he asked 
tenderly as she looked at him in bewilder- 
ment after her heavy sleep. 

“No, no,” she stammered, “I just thought 
I'd lie down for a few minutes, and I guess 
I must have fallen asleep.” 

“It does look that way,” he said with a 
grin. “Well, you’re going to keep right on 
lying down, and I'll get supper. I'd rather 
do it than not,” he protested as she sat up 
on the lounge and began smoothing her hair- 

“Any mail?” he asked later as Rachel was 
testing the potatoes in the oven. They did 
not seem quite done, and she bent over them 
as she answered, “Yes, there’s a letter for 
you, by your plate.” 

“If he doesn’t promise it now I'll never 
believe again that he loves me,” she mur- 
mured as she closed the oven and went 
hurriedly onto the back porch, upsetting 
poor little Fido who was standing on his 
hind legs in front of the screen door, beg- 
ging in his most persuasive fashion, but he 
only looked at her in surprise as he regained 
his normal attitude. 

Jim opened the envelope and drew out a 
letter that felt soft and worn as if with 
much handling. It commenced “My darling.” 
He looked puzzled but read on for several 
lines. Then his face flushed a little under 
the tan. One paragraph was encircled with 
a very fresh looking blue pencil line: “There 
isn’t anything in the world that I would not 
do to add to your happiness. Selfishly, too, 
perhaps, for I could not be happy myself 
if I didn’t think you were.” 

He sat a minute after he had finished the 
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letter, gnawing his lip under the thick brown 
moustache. 

As he went into the kitchen, Rachel was 
leaning against the open door with her hands 
clasped tight in front of her. Her eyes 
were shut as if she dared not look at him, 
but he went straight to her and took her in 
his arms. 

“Dearest,” he said, “I’m just as ready to 
do anything to add to your happiness now, 
as I was when I wrote that letter. “Don’t 
you know it?” And then as she did not 
answer, “Don’t you know it?” he persisted. 

“But Jim,” she said, raising her head, “then 
how could you refuse about the tree? How 
could you when I cared so much?” 

He hesitated a moment before he answered 
in a low voice: “I thought it was best for 
you, dear. That was the real reason.” 

“Best for me,” she repeated sadly, “Oh, 
Jim, I didn’t tell you why it means so much 
to me, but I can see from there where tlie 
baby is, and that’s why I love to sit there 
and dream about her. Before she came I 
used to think what a nice place it would 
be for a child to play, and how we would 
pick up the walnuts together. Sometimes 
I can almost make it seem now as if I had 
her, sas if she was sitting there with me.” 
Her tongue seemed loosened, and the words 
flowed in a torrent. 

Jim smoothed her hair from her heated 
forehead with a gentle hand. 

“Rachel,” he said tenderly, “I know more 
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about it than you think I do. I’ve watched 
you there with that look in your eyes till 
it cut me like a knife, but it isn’t good for 
you, dear. I got to thinking the other day 
that if the tree was gone and something 
planted there, you’d have to give it up, and 
perhaps you could gradually get your mind 
on other things more. 

“Rachel,” he continued after a moment’s 
silence, “don’t you ever think it’s been hard 
for me, too? Most men want a son, but 
you know how I'd always wanted a little 
daughter. When she came, somehow I never 
thought she might not stay, and those first 
few days when you and she were lying in 
that room like two little angels, I was just 
about too happy to live, and I used to lie 
out under that tree and think about the 
times we'd all have together. I’d even looked 
ahead anf thought what a comfort she’d be 
when you and I were getting old—a daughter 


sticks by ym so.” Then he ended with a 
half laugh: “So you see I've had my dreams 
too.” 


Rachel was silent but she clung to his 
hand. 

“There’s another thing about that tree,” 
he said presently. “I don’t thirx I’m very 
sentimental, but it’s always seemed a little 
different to me from any other, ever since 
we sat under it and watched the sunset the 
first night I brought you home here—but I 
don’t suppose you remember,” he said with a 
slight sigh. 
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“Yes, I remember,” she whispered. 

He lifted the little hand he held and pressed 
it softly to his lips. 

“Well,” he said after a moment, “I guess 
we'll have to let the old tree stand. I don’t 
know that I could cut it down now myse!f.” 

Rachel reached her hand up, and softly 
stroked his face. “I won’t go there any 
more, Jim,” she said, “not till you say I 
may. I know myself it’s bad for me, but I 
didn’t know how you cared for it, too. That 
will make it easier, somehow. It shows how 
selfish I am, doesn’t it?” she added ruefully. 

“Jim,” she said suddenly, as they were 
sitting at the table, “you said black walnut 
was so valuable now, and you could get a 
lot of money for it.” ! 

“T had to give you some reason, Rachel,” 
and he smiled at her, “but I guess you know 
I’m not very mercenary.” 

“Oh, I know that,” she said quickly, “but 
I was thinking perhaps I ought to want to 
have it cut down. You need so many things 
for your work.” 

“IT don’t need them bad enough for that,” 
he answered her. 

When Mrs. Hewitt came over to return the 
borrowed tea, she told Rachel that Ed 
thought Mr. Lee was awful foolish not to 
let him cut down that big black walnut tree. 
“Why, he says Dill offered him a hundred 
dollars for it. Just think what you could 
do with that hundred dollars, Mis’ Lee. And 
land sakes, what’s a tree anyway?” 


Denominational Dissatisfaction 
“The Future of Methodism: A Plea for Insurgency.” 


Insurgency is in the air, also in’ the Re- 
publican party, and now it is breaking out 
in the Methodist Church, according to an 
article which appears in Zion’s Herald 
(Boston) under the subhead above. It is 
a stirring, breezy piea, and the writer, Rev. 
William Charles O'Donnell, Ph. D., leaves 
no doubt in the mind of the reader that 
he is a sure enough insurgent. In part, the 
article is given below: 

Insurgency Is Inevitable. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is in the 
127th year of its honorable history. It 
has more ministers at work, more churches 
in use, and more communicants enrolled 





than any other Protestant body in the 
world. Its activities are manifold. Nearly 
50,000 students are attending Methodist 
schools, and approximately $50,000,000 are 
invested in school properties. All secta- 
rian considerations aside, the denomina- 
tion is one of the nation’s greatest assets. 
The conservation of such an instrumental- 
ity for good is as truly a matter of gen- 
eral concern as is that of imperiled nat- 
ural resources. Forests, coal deposits and 
arterial waterways are to affect the future 
of the Republic less fundamentally than 
will this historic institution that acknowl- 
edges no meaner ambition than the spread- 
ing of scriptural holiness over the land. 
Plain Truth. 

The man who promulgated the theory 
that Mona Lisa’s beatific smile is after all 
but the sickly grimace of a consumptive, is 
probably given to sinister imaginings. The 
infected Eddyite denying disease is cru- 
elly deluded. What is needed is the plain, 
unimagined, ungarnished, and unconcealed 
truth. Here it is, in Gradgrind fidel‘ty: 
Methodism today has a dissatisfied min- 
istry, a disloyal membership, a complain- 
ing constituency and such an alarmingly 
low rate of increase as to be practically at 
a standstill. In world-wide Methodism the 
rate of increase has fallen off eighteen and 


. 


one-half per cent in the last twenty years. 
The increase of 791,713 in membership of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1909 
was less than four per cent, and in 1910 
the rate was still lower. Our appeal is not 
to statistics, however. Face to face with 
new and complicated problems requiring ex- 
alted statesmanship and unwonted strength, 
the church is unprepared to make the ad- 
vance. The future of Methodism is, there- 
fore, in jeopardy. 

Changed Attitude Toward the Ministry. 

In a series of interviews under circum- 
stances best calculated to encourage the 
expression of honest convictions, but one 
minister declared an eainest desire to have 
his son choose the same occupation. The 
others were emphatically opposed. In a 
still larger number of interviews with lead- 
ing laymen on the same subject the opposi- 
tion was unanimous. It was not so in 
early days of which memory bears blessed 
record, when a father of the old-fashioned 
sort was wont to say: “My boy, I would 
rather have you preach the gospel than 
to become president of the United States.” 
This changed attitude toward the “high 
calling” is symptomatic. Methodism is 
straitened. The watchers say she is sick. 
Invalidism two is un-Methodistic. Anaemic 
Methodism is an anomaly. Something is 
radically wrong, and radical treatment is 
imperative. It helps not a whit to insist 
that other denominations are likewise 
halting. Disease in my neighbor’s family 
makes disease in my own none the less 
dreadful, nor is medicament any the less 
desirable. 

Change Needed. 

As the years have passed many modifi- 
cations, but no revolutionary changes, have 
been made in the unique system of admin- 
istration under which the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church came into power. The an- 
cient and honorable scheme of quarterly, 
annual and quadrennial conferences, is- 


trict and general superintendency, itinerat- 
ing ministry and probationary membership 
has weathered the storms of many decades. 
Spasmodic legislation has been avoided. 
Conservatism has had its way and done 
its work. A good way and a good work, no 
doubt. But the time has surely come for 
a thorough re-examination of every fea- 
ture and detail of the Methodist economy. 
Devotees of precedent, unable to understand 
why this venerable mechanism cannot be 
as. effective in the present as in the past, 
revere it as Confucians revere their ances- 
tors. Their attitude is condemned by all 
such as having caught the spirit of the 
times have interpreted it as the will of 
the Lord and are ready for readjustment. 
There is no hope but in insurgency. In- 
surgency is already a reality m motive and 
spirit. 
Bishops and Superintendents. 

Two things yet are needed—a leader anda 
program. Given the program, kind heaven 
may be trusted to thrust forth the leader. 
The shuttlecock episcopacy is not a com- 
plete success. It is not commending itself 
today to men apt in questions of economy 
and efficiency. The district superintendency, 
until recently known as the presiding el- 
dership, is thoroughly discredited in many 
sections of the vast territory over which it 
is established. This dual system of super- 
vision costs the church over $1,000,000 a 
year in salaries. Results are not commen- 
surate with the expenditure. Insurgency 
must compel a better plan—a plan which 
may or may not involve a reduction in 
expenses, but which must harmonize bet- 
ter with modern ideas of business manage- 
ment and give sure promise of advantage to 
the ministry and to the churches in their 
heroic effo.ss to serve and to save >“man- 
ity. It is suggested, for instance, that one 
real bishop, gifted in leadership, Moses- 
like, strong in strategy, Gideon-like, holy 
in life like the illustrious saint of Assisi, 
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withal a brave and brotherly man, per- 
manently.settled in a diocese, will accom- 
plish more in the line of effective super- 
vision and wise correlation of forces than 
a score of district superintendents with 
only sub-episcopal power and a brief ten- 
ure of office. 


Itinerancy Not Eliminated. 

The time limit was eliminated from the 
Methodist itinerancy some fifteen years ago. 
Rut the itinerancy was not eliminated. A 
Methodist pastor receives an appointment 
every year. He may remain, let us say, 
ten years in a given church only by be- 
ing appointed to that church ten times, 
possibly by ten different bishops, and after 
ten different requests on the part of church 
officials, and with the accumulated honors 
of ten different receptions under the aus- 
pices of the Ladies’ Aid. Peculiar arrange- 
ment, isn’t it? It produces peculiar re- 
sults. At every annual conference the ap- 
pointing power, the one man invested with 
absolute authority, the bishop, the auto- 
crat if he pleases, is met with requests, 
demands, and threats, and sometimes 
subtle suggestions which are not very dis- 
tantly related to the bribe family. And 
this from men who think they know what 
is best for the churches they represent, 
but who seldom manifest any interest 
whatsoever in the welfare of the other 
churches to be affected by the appoint- 
ments. Then what about the pastors for 
whom no requests are made’? If they have 
the manliness worthy of their calling they 
will not ask to be sent, nor will they want 
to go where they may not be welcome. 
They are simply caught in the flying 
machinery and are whirled into far corners 
with wounded pride and sore hearts. They 
may submit as sweetly as their state of 
grace will permit, and persuade themselves 
they are thus worthily serving God. They 
may turn politicians and search out the 
secret places of the wires that may be 
worked to their future advantage. Is this 
the best system of pastoral provision pos- 
sible to the great Methodist Episcopal 
Church? The man who says so is no 
friend to Methodism. The insurgent de- 
mands something better. 

Pauperizing Salaries. 

Tt will require a very strenuous kind. of 
insurgency to establish justice in the mat- 
ter of ministerial support. The . highest 
average salary in all the conferences and 
missions of Methodism in the United States 
is that of the New York East Conference, 
with its splendid metropolitan pulpits, 
$1,542.90. There are but twenty-four av- 
erages between that highest figure and the 
thousand ‘dollar line. Twenty-nine confer- 
ences are actually below the $500 average, 
the lowest of all being the Pacific Chinese 
Mission, at $69. These statements are de- 
duced from the statistical reports in the 
Methodist Year Book for 1911. The figures 
symbolize tragedy. They drip with the 
heart’s blood of the poverty-slain. When 
the Methodist Episcopal Church directs its 
wisdom and strength sufficiently to this 
problem, tragedies will give place to tri- 
umphs, and groans will be turned into 
glorias. 


It is only as we die to the world around 
us and to the self-life within us that we realize 
the glory of this mystery. If we were more 
tranquil in our behavior, quiet in our move- 
ments, self-poised, willing to wait only upon 
God, pausng before answering, lifting up our 
hearts before opening our letters, seeking 
direction before making engagements or 
forming plans, we should be conscious of the 
rising up within us of another life, of our 
reproducing something of the glorious life he 
lived once among men.—F’. B. Meyer. 
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Topics of the Time 

Headed by Speaker Champ Clark and the 
entire Missouri delegation, the Democratic 
House of Representatives supported by a 
Republican vote passed the Sherwood Ser- 
vice pension bill last week. The bill, if it 
becomes a law, will add upward of $40,000,- 
000 to the government annual expenditures. 
The Secretary of the Interior has estimated 
that it will add $75,000,000 to the pension 
roll if the 400,000 veterans eligible take 
advantage of the increase. But for the 
support of Republicans the measure, which 
proposes to grant pensions ranging from fif- 
teen dollars to thirty dollars a month to 
all veterans of the Civil and Mexican wars 
who served over ninety days, would have 
been defeated. The bill would establish the 
following basis of pensions: For service for 
ninety days to six months, $15 a month; 
from six to nine months, $20 a ménth; from 
nine months to one year, $25 a month; more 
than one year, $30 a month. The 
number of soldiers in the Civil War 
on the pension roll on July 1 last, was 
529,884. The aggregate amount of pensions 
paid to them during the year was $101,425,- 
534. The number of deaths during the year 
ending July 1 last, was 35,243. The number 
of soldiers who will be available for pensions 
on Jan. 1 is estimated to be 509,000. For all 
wars, the pension bill of the United States 
is $153,686,000. With new legislation a cer- 
tainty, there is bound to be even a larger 
expenditure for some years to come. 


People complain of ‘hard times when the 
butcher and the grocer and thé doctor send 
in their bills, but the money blown in at 
Christmas seems as “big” this year as ever, 
in fact a little bigger. Each day there is 
leaving the city more than $100,000 in 
Christmas postal money orders, and each 
day more than $500,000 worth of money 
orders are being cashed in Chicago. The 
trade in foreign money orders broke all Chi- 
cago records Monday, Dee..J1—the last day 


,to catch the Christmas ships—when 659 


premiums were paid. The aggregate amount 
was slightly over $9,000. Express companies 
report an unprecedented shipment of small 
packages abroad. Foreign money orders also 
have had an unusual sale. 

The agents in the British Isles of the 
prominent American meat packers, who have 
held large government contracts for the sup- 
ply of meats to the British army and navy, 
have received the following notification from 
the war office: “Pending the ultimate result 
of the legal proceedings in the United States 
against certain meat packing firms, it has 
been decided by the British government, that 
none ‘of the firms involved shall be invited 
to tender for army supplies.” The decision 
of the government is the result of opposition 
of labor and advanced radical members of 
parliament to the American trusts. The 
contracts heretofore given by the war office 
to American firms are now expected to go to 
Argentina meat packers. Officials of the war 
office explained that the government action 
was in accordance with its regular policy. 
In case any company with which the govern- 
ment dealt became involved in serious litiga- 
tion, the government immediately refrained 
from giving contracts to that company while 
the litigation continued. British firms re- 
ceived the same treatment under the same 
circumstances. There is little doubt that 
the admiralty will follow the same lines as 
the war office. 





The Filipinos are progressing. Baseball 
is a feature of reform work in the Philip- 
pines, not only affording healthful excite- 
ment to the natives, but causing them to 
abandon the time honored sport of cock 
fighting, according to Francis W. Shepard- 
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son, associate professor of the University of 
Chicago. The Philippine native .ia receiv- 
ing from the American the three things he 
needs most, according to Prof. Shepardson. 
“One is a common language to take the 
place of a half hundred tongues that pre- 
vent easy intercourse,” he writes. “Another 
is the interchange of ideas through more fre- 
quent association which is being hastened by 
means of baseball and other athletic sports, 
which are calling attention from the cock- 
pit and the gambling attendant thereon. 
The third necessity is a common national 
feeling.” The writer further says that effi- 
cient men and women have supp'snted the 
corps of miscellaneous and doubs’:;. ceachers 
who first volunteered for the service from 
the United States. 


Evidence that the postoffice department is 
losing $4,000,000 of revenue annually on sec- 
ond class matter to the express companies by 
not enforcing the postal monopoly created by 
statute, is in the hands of the house com- 
mittee on expenditures in the postoffice de- 
partment. This disclosure will be used to 
combat Postmaster General Hitchcock’s pro- 
posal to double the 1 cent a pound rate on 
periodicals in order to reduce the alleged Wefi- 
cit of $64,000,000, which Hitchcock says is 
incurred by the handling of second class 
matter. The postmaster general already has 
eliminated $1,000,000 by shipping magazines 
by freight, and it is contended that other 
reforms would wipe out the alleged deficit 
without increasing the rates. 


Why Men Stay Away from 
Church 


A group of laymen, members of the South 
Congregational Church, Chicago, of which 
tev. H. E. Peabody is pastor, nearly a year 
ago organized an enquiry to find the actual 
needs, social and religious, of the men liv- 
ing within a mile of South Church, with a 
view of finding what that church could do 
to meet those needs. They employed an 
efficient man who went not as a church 
solicitor, but as an investigator, asking 
the co-operation of these men in ascertain- 
ing what the church might best do to meet 
the needs of those who are nonchurch-goers. 
His report reveals the fact that the churches 
have been very inefficient in keeping their 
hold on their own members, and in follow- 
ing them up when they move to other 
places. The drifting process is going on 
poth without and within the line of regu- 
uar church membership. The report con- 
tinues, “The surest, most outstanding fact 
shown by our canvass is that the average 
man in this community is socially isolated. 
Some of us are crowded and oppressed with 
social duties, but it is one of the contradic- 
tions of the great city that for the average 
man it is perhaps the loneliest place in the 
world. People who were well known and 
of consequence in the towns or villages 
from which they came do not succeed in ad- 
justing themselves to their crowded neigh- 
borhoods here. 

“*This is the first place that I ever lived 
in, said one, ‘where I have not known 
somebody.’ ” 

“And another woman said: ‘We have 
found it best, on the whole, not to know 
our neighbors.’ These are not poor people, 
but as a usual thing they have no commu- 
nity of interest, no social relationship with 
their neighbors. The criticisms against the 
church were few, but the prevailing ene was 
this, ‘The church is unsocial.’ The weight- 
iest fact proved by our inquiry is this: 
Our neighbors are lonesome. They are 
hungry for friendship, for brotherhood. And 
this conclusion is not guesswork; it is a 
fact proved by our assay of the lump of 
humanity in this district.” 
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MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 








Organized Missionary Work 
Among Women 


Adoniram Judson and the little group that 
accompanied him to India in 1812 were the 
first fruits of America of foreign missions. 
Mrs Judson was of equally ironic fibre with 
her husband, and her courage, her sufferings, 
and her early death, are among the noblest 
and most pathetic pages in missionary annals. 
But neither Mrs. Judson, nor the other wo- 
men who went to the foreign field in those 
days, ever thought of any separate or inde- 
pendent work—they went out only as wives 
and members of the families of male mis- 
sionaries. 

Confined to Local Churches. 

The women in the church at home were as 
responsive to the missionary appeal as men, 
and their interest found expression in gifts 
from individuals and from small societies. 
These first woman's misionary organizations, 
however, were confined to the local church, 
and attempted no work beyond raising little 
sums of money which were turned over to 
the controlling boards of their congregations 
for disbursement. Their lack of education, of 
financial independence, and of social freedom, 
unfitted them for a wider service as yet. 
The names of some of these sovieties give a 
pathetic insight into the poverty of their 
resources—Female Mite Femala 
Cent Societies abounded, and their main as- 
sets seem to have been butter and eggs, and 
rags. But with the opportunities for edu- 
cation that were opening to them, and their 
entrance into the industrial world, they were 
receiving the training which fitted them for a 
greater work for their Master and their 
fellow man. They also doubtless felt the 
same call of the poor and needy, and the im- 
pulse to organization outside the churches 
that has been noted in previous articles of 
this series. The fulness of time was dawn- 
a larger and more effective service 
wonren. 


Societies, 


ing for 
than had yet been known by Christian 
The Magic Word. 

The magic word that was to break the bar- 
riers of custom and tradition that bound 
them was first spoken by a reformed mis- 
sionary to a little group of English women 
in 1834. He told of the seclusion of oriental 
women in harems and zenanas, where no man 
might enter, and the impossibility of their 
attending public assemblies where they could 
hear the gospel. Only a woman’s hand could 
open théir prison doors, only a woman’s voice 
could tell these souls in bondage the story 
of the blessed Jesus who honored woman as 
not one else had ever done. He pleaded for un- 
married women to go out as missionaries 
because the mothers and wives on the field 
were too burdened with home duties for this 
service. His message found quick response 
in his hearers, and they formed The Socity 
for Promoting Female Education in the East, 
now seventy-five years old. When he reached 
America, he told the same story to a body of 
his countrywomen, and their hearts responded 
as quickly and warmly to his message as had 
their sisters in England; but when they at- 
tempted to organize a general society for dis- 
tinctive work among women of the Orient, 
they found that the time was not yet ripe 
for the movement; the same spirit obtained 
in the church that we have already noted 
when women attempted organized work for 
temperance, for anti-slavery, and for educa- 
tional, industrial, and political rights for 





women, The opposition against organized 
religious work among women was even 


stronger than against social and philan- 
thropic movements; Scriptural authority was 
quoted; and the much abused and mis-applied 
Pauline phrase was constantly hurled at them: 
“Let the women keep silence in the churches.” 
The women reluctantly yielded to this opposi- 
tion from their church boards—so the work 
was postponed for a quarter of a century. 


Hour Had Struck. 

But at the close of this period, the full, 
consummate hour had struck for the women 
of the church to launch out into the deep 
of world evangelism. In 1860, when the 
shadows of coming war lay heavy over the 
land, the same call from the women of the 
East to the women of the West was uttered 
in New York City by the wife of a Baptist 
missionary, at home on furlough; the call 
had grown in depth and volume with the pass- 
ing years; nuw, it was not only a plea for the 
prisoners of the harem and zenana, but the 
futility of attempting social and religious 
uplift in any land with the home untouched, 
was also urged. Not only the men, but the 
mothers of men must be reached before the 
social structure could be cleansed ¢r Chris- 
tianized. 

A Second Attempt. 

A second attempt at organization was suc- 
essful. In 1860, the Woman’s Union Mission- 
ary Society was formed.Whether the opposi- 
tion was lessened by the spirited and effective 
debates, or whether the woman in charge 
had so grown in strength that they could 
ignore it, we know not—probably both causes 
obtained. The vitality and timeliness of the 
movements were shown by the fact that even 
the throes of civil war could not arrest it. 
Auxiliary societies sprang up in many dif- 
ferent churches in other cities; and this new 
legion in the army of the Prince of Peace 
went marching on throughout the four dark 
years of wasting war. 

This movement was especially significant in 
two ways:—it enlisted a new and almost un- 
used element in the spiritual forces of the 
church, for the advancement of the kingdom 
of heaven over the whole earth—and it was 
an earnest of the closer union among Chris- 
tians that missions were to bring. It is an 
increasing joy to woman, that the first step 
in her distinctive work for missions was 
along the way of Christian union. 

Denominational Boards. 

At the close of the war, there came a new 
development in the work, and this was the 
organization of the denominational boards. 
This was not because of any division, or sec- 
tarian spirit among the women, but was an 
effort toward more effective organization, and 
greater practical efficiency. These boards took 
for their-pattern and inspiration the societies 
formed at the beginning of the war; from 
1868 to 1874 practically all of the large 
Protestant - churches organized women’s 
boards of missions, and the work entered 
upon a new and splendid era of service and 
achievement. 

In the wider fields now opened, it was 
soon found that all missionary work was so 
correlated that they could not engage in one 
branch of it without sharing in closely allied 
enterprises. The call of eastern women to 
their sisters in western lands was like the 
first notes of a melody, which soon deepened 
into the rich and varied harmony of a great 
symphony. 





Medical Missions. 

The zenana visitors who went as teachers 
and evangelists to bring light to darkened 
minds, soon found the need of .those who 
could carry healing to diseased bodies as 
well. As the seclusion of heathen women 
prevented their being taught by men, it alsc 
cut them off from the services of the male 
physician—so the woman medical missionary 
was evolved. Many hearts and homes have 
been opened to these followers of the Good 
Physician, which could have been reached in 
no other way, and their healing the diseased 
body has opened the way of healing the sin- 
sick soul. 

On the mission field as at home, the min- 
istry of teaching has fallen largely into the 
hands of women—the orphanages, and homes 
for widows and destitute women could only 
be tended by those of their own sex—and so 
on through the whole gamut of missionary 
effort; all the lines of work are so intimately 
connected that entrance into one necessitates 
entrance into the other. 

This policy of expansion has become so 
marked a feature of missionary 
boards, that now the agencies coytrolled and 
supported by them comprise all the usual 
lines of missionary effort. I. W. H. 


Women of Note 

—Mrs. Arthur Stannard, known to the 
reading world as John Strange Winter, died 
last week in London after being confined 
to her bed for the last five months as the 
result of an accident. She was born at 
York, Jan. 13, 1856, the daughter of Rev. 
Henry Vaughan Palmer. Some of the stories 
she wrote were dramatized and became popu- 
lar in Europe. Among them were, “Bootles 
Baby,” “Houp La,” and “The Truth Tellers.” 
Mrs. Stannard was clever all around and 
made a study of hair and skin culture. 
She was the proprietress of many toilet 
preparations. 

—By the terms of the will of Mrs. Jan 
K. Sather, who died in Oakland, the Uni 
versity of California is to receive $500,000. 
The will stipulates that $200,000 is to be 
spent for a granite campanile tower, 300 
feet in height, to be erected in the center of 
the university grounds. 

—In the opinion of Mrs. William Howard 
Taft, the list of the greatest women the 
world has produced should read as follows: 
Queen Victoria, Rosa Bonheur, Jeanne D’Are, 
Maria Mitchell, Cecile Chaminade, Jane 
Austen, Charlotte Bronte, Frances Willard, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Florence Nightingale, 
Susan B. Anthony, George Eliot, Mme. Curie, 
Margaret Fuller, Queen Elizabeth, Queen 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Lucretia Mott, 
Louise, Prussia. Mrs. Taft’s selections are 
the best yet. 

—Miss Blanche Stuart Scott, the aviator. 
has been chosen treasurer of the new aero- 
nautical society of women, which was organ- 
ized a few weeks ago in New York City. 
There are at present only twelve members 
of the club, and Miss Scott is the only one 
who has even attempted to fly. The presi- 
dent of the club is Mrs. Hugo C. Gibson, 
and the secretary, Miss Daisy E. Ball. 

—Jenny DuFau, the beautiful new lyric 
soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, was born in the charming old city of 
Strasbourg, capital of Alsace. There her 
vocal training began, and there she made 
her first public appearance—in a Bach ora- 
torio. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHRIST 


The Story of a University of Pittsburgh Professor Who Enters the East End Church in 
That City and Who Dedicates his Talented Life to the Ministry. Why a 
Strong Man Chooses the Neglected Calling. 


BY JOHN 


One evening not long ago, a clear, steady 
voice called me over my phone and re- 
quested an interview. Within the hour I 
faced in the study the professor of Public 
Speaking of the University of Pittsburgh. 
The glow of fine enthusiasm ,was upon him, 
the spell of holy purpose held him, for he had 
caught the vision of the Christian ministry. 
He came to enquire about the opportunities 
for real service in that calling, and to learn 
more clearly the teachings of our great and 
growing communion. His training and for- 
mer church affiliations prepared him for the 
union crusade. Our message to a divided 
world gripped him, our program satisfied 
him. 

Hails from Wisconsin. 

Coming from Wisconsin he had never been 
impressed with our people until he came in 
contact with our local church. Another 
professor had suggested that he might be in- 
terested if he should attend our church and 
as a result he occasionally came into our ser- 
vices. The freedom, the broadness, the life 
of the appeal of the Christian church held 
him. 

The conversation brought out the facts 
that he was a graduate of Beloit College, 
where he had been captain of a class football 
team, won the state oratorical contest and 
also second place as orator in a contest 
between eleven states, had been on winning 
debating teams, had worked actively in the 
Y. M. C. A., being chairman of the devo- 
tional committee the last year, and thus in a 
broad college experience had laid foundations 
for community usefulness. Moreover, hav- 
ing been cast upon his own resources at the 
early age of thirteen, he had learned to make 
his way in the world unaided. 

Teacher of Public Speaking. 

Leaving college he taught Public Speaking 
in the Michigan State Agricultural College 
and two years ago took up his work as 
teacher in the same department in the 
University of Pittsburgh, where his work is 
highly commended. His broad sympathies 
led him to teach also in the Institution for 
the Blind and in the night school of the 
Yi M. C. A. 

I found that he loved his work. He appre- 
ciated his opportunity to mold young men 
in his classes. He taught them to think 
reverently and vigorously, to become eloquent 
by whole-hearted consecration to a worthy 
cause, and to make the most painstaking 
and accurate preparation in vocal, bodily 
and mental training. 

Ina day when so few successful young men 
are turning to the neglected profession of 
the preacher, why should this man consider 
our calling? I pressed this question and 
pressed it hard, for I have a feeling that no 
man should enter the ministry unless he 
must ery out, “Woe is me if 1 preach not 
the gospel.” Therefore his answer was 
deeply interesting. 

Thoughtful Reply. 

Carefully, thoughtfully, clearly he made 
reply. And this is the substance thereof: 
“I do not wish to become a minister for the 
sake of the financial reward. I appreciate 
the fact, that no doubt, a marked sacrifice 
will be imperative. My present financial out- 
look is promising, but I face the sacrifice. 
Nor do I wish to become a minister because 
of the greater prominence it may afford, for 
it may be some time before I could _ 
to equal my present situation. And certainly 
it is not because I am seeking an easy job, 
for the faithful work of the ministry must 
be far more exacting than teaching in a 
university.” 

What then could be the impelling motive? 
And in his noble answer many a young man 
may find the heroic note. “I desire to be- 
come a minister because the times demand the 
fearless preaching of Christian conduct and 
character, because a study of myself leads 
me to believe that my training prepares me 
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to impress, persuade and convince men con- 
cerning Christ’s claims upon their lives, and 
finally, because I wish to do the largest and 
strongest work possible, I wish to invest my 
talents and influence so as to secure the 
greatest returns, the good is enemy of the 
best. Preaching seems to offer me a greater 
opportunity than teaching. Or to put it 
in other words, it is nobler to teach men 
how to live than how to speak.” 
A Worthy Recruit. 

These statements satisfied me that here 
was a worthy recruit for our ministry, and 
so I asked him to make a statement before 
the congregation on the night of his baptism. 
This he did with such quiet fervor, with 
such deep earnestness, with such intellectual 
clearness, that all were delighted. His 
speech showed his loyalty to Christ and his 
allegiance to our program. 

Within a few months he will be available 
for some church which is looking for a 
strong man. His name is Arthur E. Fish, 
Pa., His age, which is highly important in 
Pa., His age, whies is highly important in 
these days, is twenty-nine. 

Let us analyze this case. Here is a mature 
man entering the holy calling in the proper 
manner. I have little sympathy with all this 
clamor for more ministers and no agree- 
ment whatever with that soft appeal which 
would lead unprepared men into the ministry. 
We need fewer and better ministers. It 
might be a blessing to the church at large, 
if one-fourth of the preachers of all denomin- 
ations would take up the cry, “Back to the 
farm.” Agriculture covets many of these 
dear brethren—pardon the slur upon an 
honest and noble calling. Many of the trades 
would be enriched, as well as the profession 
of the ministry, by the departure of many 
half-hearted, unconvinced, inefficient parsons. 
Let the people come together around real 
leaders, men who know Christ, men who are 
religious, men who love their brothers, men 
who have the courage of their convictions. 
Fewer preachers and better, that is the idea. 


Prophets Needed. 


What we need is the prophet. The preacher 
must live near to God, must hear his voice, 
must fearlessly give the message the times 
demand. The refined, coloriess, cold and 
proud dilettante on the one hand and the 
ignorant, coarse clod-hopper on the other, 
have no place in the pulpit. I decry loveless- 
ness on the one hand and ignorance on the 
other. I know .full well that Amos, the 
farmer, and Peter, the fisherman, became the 
great preachers of their times. 

In the multitudes of young men, there are 
certain choice souls who seem to be set apart 
for the high calling of the ministry. The 
home culture, the natural bent, the school- 
ing, the play of mighty influential person- 
alities—all seem to combine to fit them to 
become prophets. No power on earth could 
silence such men. They laugh at smali fin- 
ancial returns, being big souls. They glory 
in hardships, being of heroic mold. They 
crush trivialities and ride over meannesses, 
being strong knights of the Holy Grail in- 
deed. They despise narrowness, being fash- 
ioned in generous ways. Courage and gentle- 
ness, strength and tenderness, wisdom and 
simplicity, humanity and divinity, love and 
firmness, reverence for the old, and openness 
to the new, the love for folks and the fond- 
ness for books, the thunderous voice of denun- 
ciation and the wooing tones of persuasion— 
all of these diverse elements blend in one 
strong personality, making a prophet. These 
are men, bearing the marks of God, who should 
enter the ministry. The cheap, soft, weari- 
some creature who becomes a preacher be- 
eause he thinks the job is easy, or the posi- 
tion affords a cheap honor, or because he 
could not make as much at anything else— 
this miserable wretch is banished by the 
— test. The preacher must be a great 
soul. 
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Professor Fish enters the ministry because 
he believes that his training prepares him 
for the exalted task, because S wishes to 
make-his life, with every year and every 
ounce of energy, count for the very most, 
because he believes with all his heart in 
Christ and is convinced that the world needs 
Christ’s life and teachings. He enters the 
Christian church, after careful study of its 
history and doctrines, because he is con- 
vineed that in this communion he finds the 
simplest, plainest and most satisfying mes- 
sage and the freest opportunity to declare 
it to the waiting world. Thus does a strong 
man enter our fellowship and become a 
prophet among us. 


Notes 

—An English vicar, writing to LEvery- 
body’s Weekly, says that the curse of Eng- 
lish Nonconformity is the control of the 
pulpit by the pew. “State establishment,” 
he adds, “is angelic compared with pew es- 
tablishment because of the money bags.” 
England is some distance from America, 
but there are cases in this country where 
the vicar’s remarks would apply. 

—One of the heads of the United Char- 
ities in Chicago said last week that there 
are 20,000 homeless men in Chicago today 
“on the fringes of poverty,” who are stay- 
ing at cheap rooming places and are drop- 
ping out—many a day—to live at the lodg- 
ing houses of the city and the United Char- 
ities. Many of the city’s poor are now 
asking for relief who a while back had 
no intention of seeking help. A_ steel 
trust lawyer has just completed a $500,000 
pearl necklace for his wife. There is some- 
thing wrong in the social order of affairs 
—a wide gap somewhere. 

—The Washingtonian Home, now self- 
supporting, is carrying on a grand work in 
behalf of the drunkard in Chicago. A 
celebration in recognition of 40,000 men 
cured of the liquor habit in the last forty- 
eight years was held last week at the home. 

—Miss Marie Brehm, well known to the 
temperance world, has just returned from 
European countries, where she made ob- 
servations as to the progress of anti-liquor 
investigations and education. She said 
Germany was farther advanced than other 
nations in promoting total abstinence. 
“The conclusions of the scientists,” she said, 
“that have devoted money and years to the 
the study of the effect of alcohol on the 
human system, reported at The Hague 
convention, are that alcohol is as injurious 
and disastrous to the highly sensitive 
mechanism of the human body as grains 
of sand would be to the sensitive mechan- 
ism of the watch.” 

—Declaring that more than fifty lives 
had been sacrificed to lynchers in this coun- 
try within the last six months, the federal 
council of the Churehes of Christ in Amer- 
ica at Pittsburgh last week adopted reso- 
lutions calling on Christian churches to 
put an end to the practice and to protest 
vigorously against all forms of mob vio- 
lence. The resolutions, which commend the 
press north and south for “its brave and 
fearless attack upon lynchings,” were intro- 
duced by Bishop A. Walters of - Philadel- 
phia. . 

—The Year Book of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, just published, reports a 
membership of 3,518,099, which is an in- 
crease for the year of 32,116, or a little less 
than one per cent. The Sunday-school en- 
rollment is larger than the church mem- 
bership by about. 450,000 and shows a very 
healthy increase for the year. The Ep- 


worth League, on the other hand, has de- 


creased in membership during the year 
by over 20,000. The total property value 
of the church, including parsonages, is up- 
ward of $200,000,000. 
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Thomas E. Israel, assisted by George A. 
Butler, is in a meeting at Sweetwater. 


O. M. Eaton’s revival meeting at Sailor 
Springs had numbered six additions at last 
report, 


The Harlow meeting at Carthage resulted 
in seventy-five additions. The pastor is W. 
W. Denham. 


The pastor at Bellflower, L. S. Harring- 
ton, has resigned to begin in another pas- 
torate the first of January. 


A revival meeting of short duration was 
held at Allison Church by B. F. Cato, with 
unusual edification to the congregation. 


S. Elwood Fisher and Elmer E. Rice are 
expected at Keithsburg for one weeks’ 
series of meetings. The pastor is L. F. De- 
Poister. 


D. H. Shanklin of Normal preached at 
Pleasant Plains on a recent Sunday, and it 
is reported that he has received a call to 
that church. 


The congregation at Mt. Pulaski will be 
led in a meeting, beginning late in January, 
by the pastor, J. Newton Cloe. The pastor 
will be assisted with a singer. 


The union revival meeting at Pontiac, 
being held by the Scoville Evangelistic 
Company, had reported more than five hun- 
dred conversions and other additions. 


The revival meeting at Columbus, con- 
ducted by Evangelists Sword and Kay, had 
passed the twenty mark in number during 
the first few days of the meeting. The pas- 
tor is F. B. Taylor. 


In slightly more than one week, the meet- 
ing at Atlanta had yielded thirty-six addi- 
tions, thirty of them being confessions. R. 
H. Newton, the pastor, is being assistec 
by Evangelist R. W. Abberley. 


Evangelist Irwin and wife are having ex- 
cellent results in their meeting at Ashland. 
Beside large congregations attending, there 
had, at the end of the first week, been a 
number of additions. 


A revival meeting is being held at Neoga 
by Evangelists Hill and Knowles. This is 
a new field, but the community is affording 
the evangelists a large hearing and a num- 
ber of additions have already resulted. 


Canton Church, where J. G. Waggoner is 
pastor, has recently concluded a money- 
raising campaign to clear the church of its 
indebtedness. The results met expectations, 
securing seven hundred dollars, which will 
pay all bills against the church. 


During the last year, at Summum, there 
were twenty-four additions to the church, 
under the ministry vf G. W. Burnett. The 
pastor and congregation are happy in their 
relations, and the second year of the pas- 
torate has begun auspiciously. 


Evangelist J. M. Rudy of Indiana is to 
assist John R. Golden'and the West Side 
Chureh, Springfield, in a revival meeting 
after the first of the year. This church and 
pastor are looking forward to the evange- 
list’s coming with unusual expectations. 
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D. W. Conner has received one: hundred 
additions into the church at Palestine in 
less than a year. Fifty of these came dur- 
ing a brief meeting just closed, which lasted 
for two weeks. Considerable interest is be- 
ing manifested here on behalf of a new 
building to accommodate the larger congre- 
gations and increased Sunday-school. 


The congregation at Oreana re-dedicated 
its remodeled building with the assistance 
of J. A. Barnett of Galesburg, and singing 
evangelist, C. B. Knowles. The total cost 
of remodeling was fifteen hundred dollars, 
which was more than provided for. The 
present pastor is Fred A. Galliger, whose 
ministry is exceptionally appreciated, both 
within and without the church. 


The Chandlerville pastor, Dr. B. O. Ayles- 
worth, is to offer a series of lectures dur- 
ing January at the University of Illinois. 
Dr. Aylesworth has been in the pastorate 
for only a short time recently, having prior 
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to this time been in educational work as 
president of the State Agricultural College 
in Colorado, and before that as president of 
Drake University. He is exceptionally quali- 
fied therefore, as a minister, to be intro- 
duced to the scholastic atmosphere and cir- 
cles of the state university. 


The Depew-Peters Campaign 


Clarence L. DePew, state Sunday school 
superintendent and H. H. Peters, field sec- 
retary of Eureka College, have just closed 
a two weeks’ campaign in the interest of 
the Sunday-school work in Illinois and Eu- 
reka College. They visited the following 
places Arthur, Sullivan, Palestine, Kan- 
sas, Newman, Rantoul, Milford, Watseka, 
Paxton, Englewood, Gibson City, Clinton, 
and Mt. Pulaski. 

Speaking of the tour Mr. Peters says: 
| have studied the theory of religious edu- 
cation more or less for ten years. It was 
my interest in this field which led me to 
take up the work for the enlargement and 
endowment of Eureka College. The two 
weeks’ campaign with Mr. DePew deepened 
my convictions in the work I have been try- 
ing to do and made me realize as never be 
fore the importance of a closer affiliation be- 
tween the college and the Sunday-schools. 
I do not know exactly what will come from 
this campaign. But I do know this, that 
Mr. DePew went on his journey with a 
clearer idea of what we are aiming at in 
Eureka, and my understanding and appre- 
ciation of his work was likewise increased. 
We expect to work on the problem and con- 
sult men who have made a specialty of 
these various lines of work with the hope 
that somewhere down the road we can bring 
about results that will give the college a 
larger constituency among the young peo- 
ple and help the Sunday-schools to secure 
better teachers and a firmer grasp upon the 
problems of Christian education in the local 
congregation. I believe this tour is the be- 
ginning of some real aggressive work on 
the part of both our college and Sunday- 
school to bring them together. Two things 
are absolutely sure. First: The college 
needs a constituency,and the Sunday-schools 
ean furnish it. Second: The Sunday-school 
needs teachers, and the college can furnish 
them. It may be that the work will not be 
done as it should be until we devise some 
plan by which we can have Sunday-school 
extension courses in our churches. If the 
colleges could work out something along this 
line it would be worth while.” 

A further campaign is being planned by 
these leaders taking in other cities of the 
state. 


The Bondurant Lectureship at 
the State University 


The late Thomas H. Bondurant of De- 
Land, donated to the cause of Christian 
education in Illinois, large sums of money; 
among these bequests was one of twelve 
thousand dollars, the design and condition 
of which gift are stated thus: 

“The income from this fund shall be used 
annually and forever as follows: Six-tenths 
thereof for establishing and maintaining a 
Bible Lectureship at Champaign, Illinois, 
within reach of, and for the benefit of the 
students of the University of Illinois, and 
four-tenths therof for the purpose of es- 
tablishing and maintaining such Bible Lec- 
tureship at such of the cities of Mlinois 
containing State Normal Schools as may pre- 
sent a favorable opening and opportunity, 
within reach of and for the benefit of stu- 
dents attending such State "Normal Schools.” 
The Bondurant Fund was bequeathed to the 
Trustees of Eureka College, to be adminis- 
tered as set forth above. The trustees of 
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the fund planned this year to provide two 
series of lectures. The first of these was 
given December 3 to 8, by Dean W. J. 
Lhamon of the Bible Department of Drury 
College, Springfield, Missouri. The second 
series will be given at Easter time by Peter 
Ainslie, of Baltimore. 

The Bondurant Fund became available 
several years, ago and the first series of 
lectures was given in 1906 by Professor 
Herbert L. Willett. Since that time the will 
has been in litigation and not until this 
year have the proceeds become available 
for active work again. We of the University 
community believe no man among us could 
have been chosen by the trustees of the 
fund to have re-inaugurated the Bible Lec- 
tureship work in more masterly fashion 
than was done by Professor Lhamon. 

Two series of lectures were presented. 
The afternoon lectures on the general sub- 
ject, “Comparative Religions” were presented 
at the University and at the invitation of 
the University. These were largely attended 
by faculty men and students. They were 
constructive in every sense always leading 
up to the incomparable superiority of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. The evening lec- 
tures under the general topic, “Studies in 
the Character of Christ,” were given at the 
church and were also largely attended by 
both students and University men and by 
local people as well. 

Mr. Lhamon’s presentation of both se- 
ries of lectures was masterly in every way. 
Scientifically he made his appeal to the 
academic mind, building up piece by piece 
the invincible argument leading to the ac- 
knowledgement that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God. His reasoning throughout was 
lucid, and his presentation kindly and found 
response in the appreciation of all classes 
who heard him. From many sides we hear 
the sincere hope expressed that he may come 
again to the University. Many members 
of the University have freely said he helped 
in very definite ways to the strengthening 
of faith in Christ. Dean Lhamon combines 
the scientific spirit and methods of modern 
scholarship with the charm and grace of the 
highest type of popular lecturer. The ef- 
ficiency of his work was manifest in the fact 
that though it was an exceedingly busy 
season nearing the Christmas holidays and 
upon the eve of the Mott evangelistic cam- 
paign at the University, the attendance 
grew at both afternoon and evening lec- 
tures until the end. 

The members of University Place together 
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with the community of Christian workers 
about the campus of the University of Il- 
linois unite in the hope that Mr. Lhamon 
may come again ir. the near future, and the 
gratitude of all is cordially expressed both 
for his kindly ministry, and for the great 
and good man who made “The Bondurant 
Bible Lectureship” a possibility. 
Champaign, Ill. S. E. FisHer. 








Chicago 





Chicago Russian Mission. 

Our work among the Russians of Chicago 
is thirteen months old. The first missionary 
worked only three months. Basil 8. Keus- 
seff, our present missionary, was called to 
the work, January 1, 1911. He soon suc- 
ceeded in building a good night school in 
which foreigners were taught English and 
starting a Sunday Afteroon gospel service. 





Basil 8. Keusseff. 


He now has audiences of from fifty to 
eighty men. Another religious meeting be- 
ing conducted on Lord’s day evenings for 
those who want to know the way of the 
Lord more perfectly. He conducts four ses- 
sions of night school and a boy’s club 
every week, which are well attended. Al- 
though it is too early to expect definite 
results, yet a number of souls have been 
added to the church. 

The choice of Mr. Keusseff by the Chicago 
Missionary Society to work among the Rus- 





Mr. Keusseff's Russian Sunday-school—Three Weeks Old. 
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sians is a wise one. First, because the. Rus- 
sians are comparatively new colonists and 
not yet well organized. Secondly, Russia 
is a great missionary field itself which the 
Disciples must soon enter. We must not 
forget that in Russia there are 1,000,000 
people who hold religious views similar to 
our own, and refuse to use denominational 
names. 

On November 12, 1911, the Disciples organ- 
ized, in the city of Chicago, their first 
Sunday-school among foreign-speaking peo- 
ple. The record of the school for the three 
Lord’s days shows the ‘ollowing: Attendance, 
31, 63, 67; offering, $.94, $1.24, $1.17. 

The Metropolitan Church of which Evan- 
gelist Scoville is minister-at-large and the 
John De Witt Hull resident minister, has 
furnished the teachers and all the literature 
and record blanks. The church has loaned 
sufficient chairs for the present need. Be- 
ginning with the first of the year there will 
be a need of about fifty copies of the Ameri- 
ean Standard revision of the New Testa- 
ment in the Russian language, and about the 
same number in English for the children who 
speak our language. Such a supply will 
enable the school to study the International 
Lessons on the Life of Christ and become 
familiar with the Book itself. 


The Even-Song of Life 


(Continued from page 10.) 


Young People. 

We can never pay our debt to those who 
have piloted the way for us. The Chinese see 
many thingsto admire in our western coun- 
tries, but this they hate,and can never under- 
stand—the disrespect of our children and young 
people. In China they reverence old age; 
grey hairs and a bent form and wrinkled 
face are marks of honor. They worship their 
ancestors. I make a plea for the respect of 
old age. 

Live in Present and Future. 

On the other hand you whose sun is going 
down, keep ever young; wear a smile; live 
in the present looking toward the future. Q, 
do not let soreness, moroseness, a grumbling, 
dissatisfied spirit eat like a canker into your 
soul in the evening time. No; it must not 
be. Take this sweet message with you this 
New Year’s day. At evening time there shall 
be light. The light which issues from a life 
well lived, and work well done. The light 
which always accompanies happy and helpful 
companionships. The light which comes 
from constant fellowship with Jesus—the 
dearest friend of the aged. The light whicn 
is yours from the rich, tull promises of our 
Father God. In the evening time there 
shail be light. It is a promise. It is yours. 
Take it. Let no one rob you of your evening 
joy. May it ease the heavy heart. May it 
strengthen the weary body. May it light up 
the fading sight. Go on, dear soul, the best 
is yet to be. Hope thou in God, and he will 
bring it te pass. Weeping mzy endure for 
a night, but joy cometh in the morning. 
Earth has »o sorrow which heaven cannot 
heal. “The cord bless thee, and keep thee. 
The Lord make his face to shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee. The Lord lift 
up his countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace,” At evening time there shall be light. 


“There is no sadness in life’s eventide 

When God is there: His hand doth gently 
guide 

The weary pilgrims on their homeward way— 

Toward the land of everlasting day. . 


Life stretches out before thee—not behind; 

Look on—not backwaré, so thy soul shall 
find. 

Green pastures in old age—a pleasaat place, 

Bright with the shining of thy Father’s face.” 


THE CHRISTIA™ 
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Vital and Timely Books 


We offer some of the most timely and vital books now ap- 
pearing. You need every one of this splendid list. 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 

By Edward Scribner Ames, Ph. D., 
author of “The Psychology of Religious Ex- 
perience.” 123 pages. Cloth, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

A book which lifts the problem of the 
nature and character of Christ out of the 
old-time dogmatism and places it in the 
light of the more empirical, human and 
meaningful thought of our own day. Dr. 
Ames treats the Unitarian-Trinitarian con- 
troversy with a freshness and illumination 
that in itself makes his work a distinct con- 
tribution to religious thought. The book is 
more than a treatise. It is a living word 
spoken to the hearts and souls of living 
people. 

Professor George A. Coe, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, says: 

“These sermons display a remarkable union of in- 
tellectual boldness and spiritual warmth. I know 
of nothing else in print that brings out quite so 
clearly the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorous application to Christian dog- 
mas of the functional and valuational point of view. 
Even readers who cannot accept Professor Ames’s 
position at all times must agree that such a book 
helps to clear the air, and to focus attention at 
the right point.” 


Or PERENNIAL INTEREST TO DISCIPLES. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS ADVOCATING 
CHRISTIAN UNION 
Edited by C. A. Young. 


This book is the classic literary product 
of the Disciples’ first century of history. 
Thousands have been sold and the volume 
is enjoying a steady demand. It contains 
Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration and Ad- 
dress”; Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon on 
the Law”; Barton W. Stone’s “Last Will 
and Testament of the Springfield Presby- 
tery”; Isaac Errett’s “Our Position”; J. H. 
Garrison’s “The World’s Need of Our Plea.” 
Beautifully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

Z. T. Sweeney says: 

“I congratulate you on the happy thought of col- 
lecting and editing these documents. They ought 
to be in the home of every Disciple of Christ in 
the Land, hnd I believe they should have a large 
and increasing sale in years to come.” 

AN ILLUMINATING BIT OF AMERICAN CHURCH 
History. 


THE EARLY RELATION AND SEPARATION 
OF BAPTISTS AND DISCIPLES 
By Errett Gates, Ph. D. 

This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates 
has put into our hand the historic facts 
with a grace and charm that makes them 
read like a novel. In cloth, 75c. Paper bind- 
ing, 35c. 

“We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of this 
book, and could only wish that it might be read not 
only by ou. people all over the land, but scattered 
among the Baptists. It is a most meritorious and 
splendid contribution to our literature.”—The Chris- 
tian Worker. 

“The dominant personality of Alexander Camp- 
bell is so brought out as to give to what might be 
regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical history 
and controversy almost the interest of a story. A 
valuable contribution to the history of the American 
churches.”—The Congregationalist. 


A FascrnaTine RELicious Story. 


ALTAR STAIRS 
By Charles J. Scofield. 

An ideal gift book. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

“A most excellent serial.”—J. H. Garrison. 

“An admirable story.”"—J. J. Haley. 

“A most forceful and healthful piece of reading.” 
—Z. T. Sweeney. 

“Tf one begins this book he will not put it down 
until the very satisfectory end is finished.”"—Chris- 


BOOKS BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 
BASIC TRUTHS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Cloth, 127 pages. Front cover stamped 
in gold, gilt top, illustrated, 75c; paper, 35¢c. 

A powerful and masterful presentation 
of the great truths for the attainment of 
the life of the spirit. Written in a charm- 
ing and scholarly style. 

“For me the finest chapter in the book is that 
on the Resurrection. This gets one back into the 
lives of the Apostles on that Resurrection morn. It 
is a historical study indeed. One hears the tread 
of conquering hosts and the beating of the wings of 
twelve legions of angels.”—P. C. Macfarlane. 

_ “The spirit of controversy is quite absent and yet 
it is sufficiently argumentative to indicate the posi- 
tive convictions of the author.”—C. C. Rowlison. 


OUR PLEA FOR UNION AND THE 
PRESENT CRISIS 

Cloth, 140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 
50c. Written in the belief that the Disciples 
of Christ are passing through an important, 
and in many respects, transitional period. 

The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * * present 
forces and opportunities may be wisely estimated 
by us; that doors now open may be entered; that 


hopes only partially real now may come to fruition 
that these chapters are given their present form.” 


STUDIES IN THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL 
Cloth, $1.00. 





One of the volumes in the Constructive 
Series of handbooks. It is prepared for the 
use of classes in secondary schools and in 
the secondary division of the Sunday- 
schools. It presents the entire material of 
First Samuel with explanatory notes, ques- 
tions, and illustrations. It is used in a 
large number of Sunday-schools, in grades 
of the ages of eleven to fourteen. 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE BOOKS 
Cloth, $1.25. 








An introduction to the literature of the 
New Testament. The book is a work of col- 
laboration with James M. Campbell, D. D., 
a prominent Congregational minister, who 
supplies the interpretative material in con- 
nection with each of the books of the New 
Testament. A handbook widely used by 
individual students and classes. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 
Cloth, 35 cents. 

A small handbook prepared for classes 
desiring to study the outline of the life of 
Christ, and a brief statement of the most 
important teachings of the Master. It is 
based upon the entire material of the four 
Gospels arranged in chronological order. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 
Cloth, 35 cents. 

A handbook on this, the most important 
theme of the Old Testament. It gives a 
survey of the history of prophecy in Israel 
from the beginning of the national life to 
the close of the Maccabean age. It has 
been widely used in institutions of educa- 
tion and in Bible classes, and has passed 
through several editions. 


THE RULING QUALITY 
Board, 35 cents. 
A small book of sixty pages dealing with 
faith as the conquering quality in human 
life. The theme is interwoven with com- 





tian ments upon the quest of the Holy Grail as 
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[ Church Life 


Dorchester, Neb., church recently paid off 
an $800 debt. Harley Swift is pastor there. 

















The churches of the Southeast District of 
Minnesota held a convention Dec. 13 and 14. 


Ira C. Smith is closing his pastorate at 
Tingley, Ia., and is open to receive a call to 
another field. 


Norwood, Cincinnati, church is building a 
new house of worship. W. J. Shelburne is 
pastor there. 


J. M. Rudy is in the midst of a successful 
meeting at Danville, Ind. There have been 
twenty-six additions to the church. 


The W. J. Minges meeting at Junction 
City, Kan., reports 333 persons added in 
ten days of invitation. 


The new church house at Kalona, Ia., cost- 
ing $9,000, was dedicated last Sunday by 
Evangelist William J. Lockhart. 


The Hannibal, Mo., church, George A. 
Campbell, minister, recently reopened its 
house of worship after expending about 
$10,000 in repairs and improvements. 


William H. Knotts, of Panora, Ia., has 
taken the pastorate of Highland Park church, 
DesMoines, succeeding J. MeD. Horne, who 
went to Charleston, III. 


E. L. Powell, of Louisville, is to hold an 
evangelistic meeting for Wabash Avenue 
Church, Kansas City. L. J. Marshall, pas- 
tor, beginning the first Sunday in February. 


Mrs. W. J. Wright, wife of the pastor at 
Enid, Okla., underwent a serious operation 
recently. At last reports her husband was 
grave but hopeful of her recovery. 


N. D. Webber closed his work Dec. 17 at 
Morristown, 'nd., with seven additions. Six- 
ty-six have been added in the two years of 
his ministry. The church desires to locate a 
man at once. 


M. B. Madden writes that since his return 
to Osaka, Japan he baptized two men. These 
are the first baptisms since returning from 
furlough. “I had had four funerals and 
needed the joy of seeing men come into the 
kingdom.” 


B. T. Lively is just closing a two and 
one half years’ ministry at Burr Oak, Kans. 
In that time the church has built and paid 
for a splendid new property. Mr. Lively 
will be ready for located work again after 
January. 


Fourth Avenue Church, Columbus, Ohio, 
has had twelve additions lately. They begin 
a meeting January 7. W. E. Adams of Dan- 
ville, Ill., is to be the preacher. T. L. Lowe, 
the pastor, is closing his third year there. 
During the three years the church has paid 
of its indebtedness and put $2,000 additional 
into improvements. 


Ernest C. Nicholson, pastor at Portage 
La Prairie, Manitoba, where W. J. Minges 
recently held a revival resulting in over 600 
conversions, says that it is as hard to win 
one soul there as to win five in the United 
States and computes that this meeting was 
the equivalent of one with three thousand 
additions held on this side of the line. 


The death of Sydney Clark Haley, eldest’ 
son of J. J. Haley, formerly associate editor 
of The Christian Century, brings sadness to 
the multitude of friends of this family. 
The young man died at the home of his 
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parents at Lodi, Calif., Dec. 5. The editors 
join with our readers of the earlier days in 
earnest condolence to the bereaved parents. 


Central Church, DesMoines, Ia., Finis 
Idleman, pastor, will observe New Year’s 
day by keeping open house in the afternoon. 
Years ago the officers of this chureh kept 
the day by dividing in twos and calling upon 
the membership. The plan for this season 
is a revival of the spirit of the older custom. 
An orchestra, refreshments and all the ac- 
cessions of a reception will be part of the 
entertainment. 


The forty years of Christian  serv- 
ice of Prof. Amzi Atwater were recognized 
by the Bloomington, Ind., church in bestow- 
ing upon him the office of pastor emeritus 
recently. Prof. Atwater had served this 
congregation as pastor a number of years 
and upon accepting a professorship in the 
state university at Bloomington has con- 
tinued for many years as an Office-bearer 
and earnest worker. Joseph C. Todd, the 
pastor, expressed for the official board and 
the membership the profound affection in 
which Prof. Atwater is held. 


The Florida state convention was held 
at Ocala, recently. Dr. W. T. Moore, of 
Eustis, president of the convention, de- 
livered an able and youthful address, whose 
significance was enhanced by his nearly 
eighty years. Secretaries Grant K. Lewis 
and Robert E. Hopkins of the American 
Society, J. H. Mohorter of the Benevolent 
Society, and E. E. Elliott of the Brother- 
hood, participated in the sessions. Mrs. M. 
E. Harlan, secretary of the C. W. B. M., 
also was present and made an address. The 
work in Florida is prospering. 


An unusually convincing sign of unity 
is that given by the Adel, Ia., ministers, 
who began a union revival meeting on the 
plan of the local pastors doing the preach- 
ing in rotation. After the meeting had 
been going one week it was found that of 
the twenty-one conversions twenty had re- 
sponded when Pastor Musgrove of the Dis- 
ciples’ church did the preaching. Instead of 
showing petty jealousy, all too likely in 
such a situation, the pastors voted to make 
Mr. Musgrove their evangelist to do all the 
preaching until the meeting closed. 


The “World” is to be in Cincinnati in 
March. This great missionary exposition was 
first held in London in 1908, and was called 
“The Orient in London.” It occupied the 
Royal Agricultural Hall, an immense struc- 
ture in the city of London. Last spring a 
similar exposition was held in Boston, known 
as “The World in Boston,” which attracted 
between 350,000 and 375,000 visitors from 
all over New England. It is expected that 
“The World in Cincinnati” exposition will 
bring to Cincinnati thousands of visitors 
from Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky, and prob- 
ably lesser number from points more remote. 


The second number of the Christian Union 
Library, issued by the Commission on Chris- 


tian Union, and edited by Peter Ainslie,’ 


D. D., of Baltimore, has just been issued. 
The contents of the number are as follows: 
(1) Work of the Commission of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. By Peter Ainslie, D. D., 
president. (2) Christ, Not Doctrine, the 
Only Basis of Christian Union. By W. C. 
Bitting, minister Second Baptist Church, St. 
Louis, Mo. (3) A Little. Catechism for 
Christians. By Amos R. Wells, editor Chris= 
tian "Endeaver World. .(4) Am Open Letter 
to the Christian World. By J. H. Garrison, 
LL, D., editor Christian Evangelist. Copies 
may be obtained of the Christian Board of 
Publication, St. Louis. 
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An Ideal Holiday 


Gift Book. 
“ALTAR STAIRS” 


Charles Scofield’s Fascinating Tale. 
An Ideal Gift Book. Beautifully bound 


and illustrated. Considered by com- 
petent judges one of the greatest stories 
ever published by the Disciples of 
Christ. 

“A most excellent serial."—J. H. Garrison. 


“An admirable story.”—J. J. Haley. 
“A most forceful and healthful piece of read- 


ing.”"—Z. T. Sweeney. 


The regular price of this beautiful 


gift book is $1.50 
Here is our Special Holiday Offer: If 
you send in your order and remittance 


before New Year’s day we will send you 
three books for the price of one. 


Three Altar Stairs for $1.50 


The three friends to whom you 
present these books will be delighted! 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY CO. 


700 E. 40th St. 
Chicago 








O. W. Winter closed his first year’s minis- 
try with the Christian Church of Creston, 
Ia., Nov. 26. The services of the day were 
supported by fine audiences, and three mem- 
bers received into the church. There were 
201 in the~Sunday-school, compared with 151 
a year ago. The Men’s Bible class numbers 
27. The C. E. is in a flourishing condition. 
The annual report of the financial secretary 
was the most satisfactory for several years. 
The church building has recently been re- 
painted and other improvements made. 
There is money in the treasury to pay all 
improvement bills and a neat balance for 
further work. The C. W. B. M. Day ad- 
dress delivered by the pastor was greatly 
appreciated by the auxiliary. Two fine 
young men presented themselves for baptism 
at the evening service Dec. 17. The outlook 
for the new year is eneouraging and the 
church membership is hopeful. Mr. Winter 
recently preached two sermons at Kent, Ia., 
and baptized four persons. 


Mrs. Elvira Whitman Durham, wife of 
the venerable J. Durham of Irvington, Calif., 
passed to her reward the day after Thanks- 
giving. A letter from her husband tells of 
his grief and sets down many significant 
facts with reference to the life of Mrs. 
Durham. She was the first student to ve 
enrolled in Abingdon College, Illinois, Sep- 
tember, 1854, graduating in 1858. In 1871 
she and her husband moved to California, 
where in 1872 they were the first in that 
state to introduce the International Sun- 
day-schogl lessons. In 1874 the first young 
people’s prayer-meeting ever. held im Cali- 


-lornia was held at her suggestion in her 


house. She organized the first auxiliary of 
the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions ‘on 
the Pacific coast, in 1876. She has been a 
teacher in the Sunday-school all her life 
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and a number of ministers; among them 
Frank §,_. Ford, of San Francisco, and W. 
L. McCullough, of Washington, point to her 
influence as determining them to choose the 
sacred calling, Her life was filled with good 
deeds. She was blessed with four children, 
all of whom are living and honoring her by 
Christian lives. An even fifty Thanksgivings 
this aged couple had passed together. Her 
death was the triumphant entry of a great 
soul into the presence of God. 


Suspense Broken 

On December 8, the Foreign Society re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Wm. M. Hardy, 
Batang, Tibet, written to his father, J. W. 
Hardy, Nashville, Tenn., under date of Oc- 
tober 11, which caused the society and his 
father, also the parents of J. C. Ogden and 
wife, in Kentucky, the greatest anxiety. It 
will be remembered that Dr. Hardy and J. 
C. Ogden and wife are located at Batang, Thi- 
bet, also Dr. A. L. Shelton and wife who 
are now at home on furlough, but who ex- 
pected to return to the field in January. 
The following is the letter to which refer- 
ence is made: 

Batang, Thibet, October 11, 1911. 
Papa: The situation here is more 
the trouble having hit Litang this afternoon. 
We leave for the south tomorrow. Our plans 
are to go to Tali where we can get supplies 
and money both of which are now cut off. 
How long we will be gone I have not the 
slightest idea, but I do not expect to see 
Batang for six or eight months. Do not 
worry when you get this for then we will 
be safe if there is safety in flight, otherwise, 
it will all be over and too late to worry. We 
are assured that Yunan (Province) is peace- 
ful, but if. we cannot reach Tali, we will 
turn east and go into India. Our party will 


Dear 


serious, 


consist of the three Ogdens, four Edgars, 
Cunningham and Clements of Tachienlu (who 
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arrived today), and myself. We are all 
well and hope to have a pleasant trip. When 
we get to a telegraph office I will wire Cin- 
cinnati. Jf anything should happen to me, 
what is left of my life insurance money 
after debts are paid, I want it divided into 
three parts, one-third to the F. C. M. &., 
one-third to you and one-third to Victor and 
John.” 

A letter of the same date and of the same 
import was also received from James C. Og- 
den on December 18. It is a distance of 
thirty-five days from Batang to Tali where 
they expected to cable this office. More than 
two months had passed and we were in the 
greatest suspense. Today this suspense was 
broken by the following cablegram: 

Shanghai, December 22, 1911. You must 


detain Sheltons. Roads in most dangerous 
condition. Ogden leaving on the 25th by 
the Japanese-San Francisco Line.—Signed 


“Ogden.” 

It will be very gratifying to the many 
friends of these missionaries to know that 
they are safe. The time of furlough for the 
Ogdens was due in the coming spring. Dr. 
Hardy may come now, but it is not prob- 
able. Many have been in earnest prayer for 
the safety of these and others in China. 


December 22. F. M. RAIns, 
Secretary. 
The Herbert Moninger Me- 
morial 


Herbert Moninger was called home June 
21, 1911. In many ways his work will con- 
stitute his best memorial, but hundreds of 
friends are urging a special memorial in his 
honor. It is proposed to endow a Chair of 
Sunday-school Pedagogy at Bethany College, 
as this memorial, and some publicity has 
already been given to this enterprise. The 
executive committee chosen to conduct the 
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raising of the necessary fund, $25,000, pro- 
pose that a special day be set apart on the 
last Sunday in January. 

There are many reasons why the enter- 
prise suggested is most appropriate. It is 
distinctly a Sunday-school enterprise and 
affects principally the Teacher Training 
cause with which Mr. Moninger will forever 
be identified. Bethany College is-chosen be- 
cause this is the Alma Mater of Herbert 
Moninger and as the oldest of our schools 
in a peculiar sense belongs to the whole 
brotherhood. We have a similar chair in the 
college of the Bible at Lexington fully en- 
dowed, and a few of our other schools are 
doing efficient Sunday-school work without 
endowment. It is thought that the endowing 
of a second chair now will mean many such 
departments in our colleges in the future. 

The enterprise has received hearty approval 
everywhere. A few offerings have come in 
unsolicited. It is to be hoped that on Jan- 
uary 28, every Bible-school in the land will 
take some offering for this important work. 
The fund asked for is very meager, $25,000. 
For this Bethany College proposes to main- 
tain the enterprise, the interest on the fund 
alone being used. The college furthermore 
agrees to bear all incidental expense in 
raising the fund so that every gift will go 
directly and permanently into the memorial 
fund. 

Every school or individual that gives $5 
or more will receive a beautiful certificate 
containing the pictures of Mr. Moninger and 
the famous old college building. All donors 
of $100 each or more will have their names 
placed wpon a bronze tablet that will be 
on the walls of the room occupied by this de- 
partment. 

Rost. M. HopKrIns, 
American Sunday-school Supt. 


Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 





Professor George A. Coe says: 


spiritual warmth. 


right point.” 


It is glowing with religious earnestness. 
hearts and souls of living people. 


The Divinity of Christ 


is the new work on religion ty EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES which bids 
fair to be even more generally discussed than the same author’s “Psychology 
of Religious Experience.” 


It is a popular statement of both the theological and practical truths center- 
ing in our evangelical faith in Christ. 


It is scholarly, but not technical. 


It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting 
of the old-time dogmatism ahd places it in the light of the more empiricai, 
human and meaningful thought of our own day. 


Its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. 
chapter entitled, “Why I am not a Unitarian” 
servative or liberal, a new point of view. 


“These sermons display a remarkable union of intellectual boldness and 
I know of nothing else in print that brings out quite so 
clearly the positive religious values that can be reached by a rigorous ap- 
plication to Christian dogmas of the functional and valuational point of view. 
Even readers who carfnot accept Professor Ames’s position at all points must 
agree that such a book helps to clear the air, and to focus attention at the 
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Yeuell at Walla Walla, Wash. 


Herbert Yeuell has just closed the largest 
and most satisfactory meeting ever held in 
Walla Walla. The 


four weeks, resulting in 303 persons coming 


campaign lasted just 


a . 
forward by statement or confession. 


The great auditorium holding fourteen 


hundred people was crowded again anl 
again, oftentimes many being turned away. 
Mr. Yeuell more than met the highest ex- 
pectations of the church both in regard to 
his success and the character of his preach- 
ing. He satisfied the most conservative in 
his loyalty to the Word of God and the 
principles ot the restoration movement. 
Many came from other churches to be bap 
tized. Many other churches of the city re- 
ceived additions. If the evangelist had been 
conducting a union meeting he could hardly 
have been kindlier in his attitude to other 
churches. One of the prominent ministers 
of the city declared in an address before the 
ministerial alliance that he had looked for- 
ward to this meeting with a fear that it 
would disturb the friendly relations that 
had grown up among the churches, but he 
wishes to say that if there is a sore spot 
in any church or heart in this city he had 
not learned of it, and wished to praise the 
Christian Church for its good judgment in 
bringing such an evangelist to the city who 
had helped every church in it. 

Herbert Yeuell is a Greek in culture, a 
Roman in organizing and directive power, 
and an Elijah in religious enthusiasm. His 
versatility is remarkable. He knows no rut. 
Every sermon is fresh in thought and treat- 
ment. His overflowing fun is contagious, 
while the deep fervor of his soul moves 
the great audiences like waves of the Spirit 
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of God. He is master of evangelism, having 
an expert knowledge of every detail of all 
that goes to make a great meeting. The 
larger the throng the greater masger he is. 

Mr. Yeuell addressed a full house in the 
“Grand Theatre” under the auspices of the 
“Men and Religion Forward Movement,” 
another great meeting that filled the church 
with women only; while his lectures on 
Saturday evenings were always attended by 
more than could be accommodated. On 
Monday night following the close of the 
meeting a reception was given in his honor, 
where he received an ovation. Sentiments of 
praise were roundly applauded again and 
again. 

Mr. Archie Allen Bailey, who led the 
singing was a great factor in the success 
of the meeting. His fine voice was at its 
best in his solos, while his chorus work: was 
excellent and won unstinted praise. With 
his pleasing personality he is a worthy as- 
sistant of the strong evangelist. 

The feeling in the hearts of all the people 
as well as the minister, is that both evan- 
gelist and singer will return for another 
meeting. 

The personal work in this meeting was 
mainly done on the outside, inasmuch as the 
evangelist is not in favor of the pushing of 
this feature in the congregation. In the 
latter part of the campaign a few chosen 
persons did some effective work in this re- 
gard. J. D. ARMISTEAD. 

Minister. 


The Latest News From the Mis- 
sionaries of the Foreign 
Society in China 
F. C. Buck, Luchowfu, Abnwei Province, 
under date of November 10, says: “At this 
time we are flying the rebel flag (revolution- 
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ists) on every street and in every store. 4 
The imperialists (Manchu) have all fled to, 
the American consultate at Pekin. We for- 
eigners in this city (Luchowfu) have suffered 
no harm at all, not even from the local 
thieves, for they were about to burn and rob 
and loot the whole city, so the story goes, 
but they did not touch us with a finger, for 
which we thank the Lord.” 

Under the date of November 12, Dr. E. I. 
Osgood, writing from Chitchow, says,,“Owing 
to the fighting going on in the Yangtse Val- 
ley, some of our women and children have 
been sent to Shanghai by the strong advice 
of the consul in charge. The men are stay- 
ing by their work and_ stations.” 

F. E. Meigs, Shanghai, November 19, 
writes, “We are all well and rather enjoying 
the excitement. It is terrible, tnis crue 
war, but the struggle is for the right and will 
end right I verily believe. We expect Nankin 
to fall into the hands of the revolutionists 
in a few days and we hope to go on, as we 
feel sure that that will be the beginning of 
theend. These are great days in which to live. 
IT am glad to be here where I can see what 
is going on and watch the trend of events. 
I shall be the better prepared for my work 
when it comes. We know you are praying for 
us and the Chinese Christians.” 

Dr. E. I. Osgood writes from Chuchow, 
under date of November 13, “Our missionaries 
had all remained by their stations until last 
Friday (Nov. 10), when the Nankin consuls 
ordered the women and children of that 
place, to a place of greater safety. So they 
were sent to Shanghai (Nankin is 200 miles 
north of Shanghai). I received word today 
that the Luchowfu (where we have a station) 
women and children have been sent out. 
Mr. Hunt (located at Chuchow, forty miles 
from Nankin) is planning to take his family 
down to Shanghai tomorrow. I am writing 
you another letter as to the imperative need 
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BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 


There is more to them—at least a third more—than is contained in any 


other series. 


Aw Pp why 


than any other series. 
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They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and pupil. 
They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 
They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 
They are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 


Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenominational sepictathte 
They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity—a dozen leading denomi- 


nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 
9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the editor. Charles Clayton 


Morrison. 


10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in and promotes a great 
Christian union enterprise. 
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sending some money to defray this extra 

“pense.” 

“Shanghai went over to the revolutionists 
very peaceably,-so did every important city 
on the Nankin-Shanghai Railroad, except 
Nankin. Nankin is practically the only im- 
portant city below Hanchow which is not now 
in the hands of the revolutionists. It ap- 
pears that the great bulk of the Chinese are 
heartily in support of the revolutionary move- 
ment for it means a new and better China. 

“Nankin, having a comfortable settlement of 
Manchus, has not gone over so easily, so far, 
there has been no great bloodshed, not more 
than 200 killed inthe battle (at Nankin) so 
Brother Garrett informs us. But thousands 
upon thousands left the city when they. saw 
the trouble coming and business there was 
brought to a standstill long before the fight- 
ing began. The schools have all closed and 
the pupils sent to their homes. (No less than 
1,000 pupils in all our schools). The Chris- 
tians are naturally very anxious and cling- 
ing to the missionaries. But we have been 
able to go on with the building of the new 
church. The carpenters are working day and 
night and we hope to have the church finished 
by the end of the year. We have no reason 
for fearing disturbances here. The only dan- 
ger possible will be from rowdy or scattered 
groups of defeated soldiers passing through, 
and the city is taking every precaution 
against this danger. 

“We learned by the Chinese papers that 
Nantungchow (where we have a station) has 
also gone over to the revolutionists, as have 
most of the other places. Wuhu (where we 
have a strong station) has also gone over. 
We presume their flag will soon be flying over 
Nankin, Luchowfu and Chuchow, and we 
trust the latter two places will doit peace- 
fully. Out of it all we look for a new and 
better China and one which will receive the 
gospel much more willingly and completely.” 

Mrs. Macklin, writing from Shanghai, 
November 12, says, “We are wel here at 
Shanghai at present and Dr. Macklin is in 
Nankin, very happy to be of service in such 
a great time in the history of China.” 

F. C. Buck, writing from Luchowfu, where 
we have a mission station, under date of 
November 14, says, “The hospital will prob- 
ably continue at full blast, but the other 
work may slow down for a while until things 
get more settled. The American consul at 
Nankin sent word that 2!l foreign women and 
children should leave for some port, and 
today Doctor Butchart received a letter from 
the British consul at Wuhu, telling him, yes, 
commanding him, to bring his family and 
come to some place where there is protection 
(Wuhu is fifty miles from Luchowfu). He 
immediately took his family and the rest 
of the ladies, Mrs. Brown and Miss Favors, 
to Wuhu, and the Chinese people thought 
that something was going to happen sure, 
and some of Miss Favor’s women came to 
us who were left to ask if we were going 
to stay, that they were scared and had 

trusted to the religious services. It occurred 
to me then as never before that we are 
in a real sense, the shepherds of the flock 
after all.” 

“Dr. E. I. Osgood, writing from Chuchow, 
under date of November 18, says, “I am 
writing this in the midst of the revolution, 
uncertainty and times of great changes. 
We, my family and myself, are still at 
Chuchow. Nankin missionaries have ail 
been ordered out by the consul with the 
exception of the doctors who were doing Red 
Cross work. Indeed, the consul sent a round- 
about order to us strongly advising the re- 
moval of the women and children to a place 
of safety. We looked over the situation care- 
fully, long and prayerfully; indeed, have 
not yet fully decided whether we will con- 
tinue to stay here; but at present we are 
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staying by. Our greatest, and perhaps only 
danger, is in straying bands of defeated sol- 
diers wandering this way from Nankin, 
forty miles away. We would be shut off 
from the rest of the world for a time and 
they might try to do harm to the town. 
“We are hoping matters will clear up soon. 
While we are not carelessly exposing our 
lives and have taken cognizance of every 
possible danger, yet we believe the situation 
warrants our staying on at present. We 
are building the new church and doing finish- 
work about the hospital grounds. Mean- 
while our presence in the city is a great 
comfort not only to Christians, but many 
For us to leave would strike terror 
in many hearts and they believe as long as 
we are here the danger is fairly small. For 
us to leave would look very grave to them.” 


others. 


A Little Nonsense 


On the Make.—Man’s inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands of dollars.—Life. 

Give and Take.—Howell—“Does he take 
things philosophically ?” 

Powell—“Yes; but he doesn’t part with 
them philosophically.”—Womans Home Com- 
panion. 

The Only Chance.--“If those California 
women run for office do you think they would 
be guilty of purchasing votes?” 

“Not unless they got green trading stamps 
with them.”—Houston Post. 


From Bucket to Brush.—She (in art -mu- 
seum)—‘“They say that famous marine art- 
ist was once a plain farmer’s boy. I wonder 
where he developed his talent ?” 

He.—*‘Prohably drawing water on the 
farm.”—Boston Transcript. 





Calming Auntie.—Aunt Mary (horrified)— 
“Good gracious, Harold, what would your 
mother say if she saw you smoking cigarets ?” 

Harold (calmly)—‘She’d have a fit. They’re 
her cigarets.”—Tit-Bits. 

Before Hostilities Began.—‘I 
novel ends happily?” 

“Indeed it does. It ends in the marriage 
of the heroine and hero; does not go into tneir 
married life at all.”—Houston Post. 


hope your 





Not for His.—Rich Man—“Would you love 
my daughter just as much if she had no 
money ?” 

Suitor—“Why, certainly!” 

Rich Man—*“That’s sufficient. I don’t want 
any idiots in this family.”—Chicago News. 





A Cinch.—Willis—“They say Dobbler has 
sold his painting, ‘The Retreat from Bull 
Run,’ that he has been trying to sell for years. 
How did he manage it?” 

Gillis—“Easily. Simply changed the title 
to ‘Automobilists Returning Home.’ ”—Puck. 





Important.—Mrs. De Style—“Marie, I shall 
take one of the children to church with me.” 

The Maid—*Yes’m.” 

Mrs. De Style—‘Which one will go best 
with my new, purple gown? ”—Boston Tran- 
script. 





Terrible Accident to Chaos.—Talleyrand’s 
conservatism was summed up by a witty 
compatriot, Paul de Courrier, who declared 
that if Talleyrand had been present at the 
ereation, he would have exclaimed: “Good 
gracious! “Chaos will be destroyed! ”—San 
Francisco Argonaut. 





Automatic.—Pius the Ninth was not with- 
out a certain sense of humor. One day, while 
sitting for his portrait to Healy, the painter, 
speaking of a monk who had left the church 
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and married, he observed, not without, malice: 
“He has taken his punishment iatd his own 
hands.”—San Francisco Argonaut. 


COMMUNION SERVICE 
DIETZ INDIVIDUAL 
“Noiseless” 


CUSHIONED 
TRAYS 


4 Different Features 


WHY? 
lst—“Noiseless”—As all cup holes are cushioned. 
°nd—Dust-proof—The Trays interlock. 
8rd—aA short glass—no need of tipping back the head. 
4th—Automatie Filler—Fills rapidly and evenly. 

_ Does not mar the sacredness of the service. 
Write for booklet. Outfit sent on trial. 
DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE Co. 
107 No. Dearborn St., Dept. T., Chicago. 


CHURCH BELLS | SCHOOL | 
| ie oa ee eee | 
BOOKS WORTH READING 


IN HIS STEPS, “What Would Jesus Do?” 
c. 


M. SHELDON. 
1. Crucifixion of Phillip Strong, 7 
2. Robert Hardy's Seven Days, - 
A Matter of Business, W. C. Stiles. 
To Pay the Price, Silas K. Hooking. 
Richard Bruce, Cc. M. SHELDON, 
The Twentieth Door, oa 
Edward Blake, 
Paper, 25 cents each; Cloth, 50 cents each. 
1 & 2, Cheap Paper Edition, 10 cents. 


OTHER WORKS BY C. M. SHELDON. 




















The Miracle at Markham ..........---.. paper, 25¢ 
ON TD. Ts nebédcreccvdcceccentoned cloth, 50¢ 
Se. De  GERET 4 isiccdccccceseceou cloth, 50e 
Cy, DE ccxienecnbacedeatecoces'é cloth, 50¢ 
John King’s Question Class............... cloth, 506 
Who Killed Joe’s Baby?................ paper, lic 
The Wheels of the Machine ............ paper, 10¢ 
Tn (ST DUNNENE 6 dcacecedéedibicocs paper, 10c 
How to Su paper, 5e 
IN_HIS STEPS, I!Mustrated, Large Type, Gilt 
Top, 12 Full-page Illustrations, Cloth cover 
design in blue, white and gold, in box $1.00 
THE REFORMER ...... * eden seced Cloth, 60¢ 
THE NARROW GATE, Papa: 30c...... Cloth, 60c¢ 
PAUL DOUGLAS, Journalist.......... Cloth, $1.00 
The Heart of the World............ Cloth, $1.00 
Ween Wn WET setuccbecesedéasoace cloth, 40e 
a = be ae Reaney.......... cloth, 50¢ 
es 1 FOIE coccccccccccce By Joseph Hooki 
All Men Are Liars.............. a mq _ 8 
The Scariet Woman ......... he a ” 
With Illustrations, cloth, $1.00 each. 


Hymns Historically Famous. Col. Nicholas Smith, 
cloth, with 24 portraits, $1.00. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 
ADVANCE PUBLISHING CoO. 


700-14 E. Fortieth St. Chicage 
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The Acme 
of Artistic 
Excellence 
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The Editor for the Disci- 
ples, Charles Clayton Mor- 
duced by the Codperation | 


of a Dozen Leading Chris- Graded rison, Possesses Full Edito- 


| Tial Rights in the Bethany 
tian Denominations. 


Lessons j/j\,, 


These Lessons are Pro- 




























































































Don’t Let 











Every Les- Your School 
son Writer 


Prepare now to Introduce these Lessons 
at the Opening of the New Year, Jan. 1. 


NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO., 
yoo E. aoth St., Chicago. 





























































































































